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Cvitorial 


ENCOURAGEMENT 


The modern attack upon the classics, grown more fierce within 
the last few years, began when the writer was a preparatory-school 
student. During this period the large majority of our articles in 
defense have appeared in classical periodicals, a case of “carrying 
coals to Newcastle,” as an editorial in the Journal well ex- 
pressed it in the issue for April. Now these articles are appearing 
in increasing numbers in non-classical periodicals, and therefore 
they are reaching the audience for which they should be intended, 
for we do not need them. That is, the war is being waged in the 
enemy’s own territory, and this is for us most encouraging. The 
conflict on our part has now become actively offensive, which is 
everywhere admitted to be the best sort of defense. This much at 
least we have learned since August, 1914. 

In his thoughtful and charmingly expressed address of welcome 
at the last meeting of the Classical Association of New England, 
President Meiklejohn, of Amherst College, strongly urged the 
teachers of the classics not to be on the defensive. 

It was a great address, especially because it was delivered by a 
scholar outside of our field, and it will certainly continue to have a 
powerful influence over the minds of all those who heard it. The 
Association showed during the rest of the session that it was taking 
to heart President Meiklejohn’s advice. I am not sure, however, 
that its action would have been different, even if this particular 
address had not been delivered. The idea of assuming the offensive 

You have in your keeping the great inspiration that has come down through 
the ages to the modern world and you should be leading in culture. You are 
in danger of losing the greater part of this heritage. Already for the most 
part you have surrendered into other hands the philosophy, the history, the 
art, and the literature of Greece and Rome. You are letting others take over 
everything but the language. If this is all you are ultimately to retain, you 
are not very important. 
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was in the air and had been for some time. The first expression of 
this in recent times had come from the Pacific Coast and was set 
forth in an editorial in the March issue of this Journal. Then, just 
as the Classical Association was meeting at Amherst, came the 
announcement of the great Conference on Classical Studies at 
Princeton. In any case, this Association has never shown itself 
more thoroughly alive. There was the usual number of excellent 
papers, but Mr. Forbes’s arraignment of Dr. Flexner, on account 
of his misleading statistics in “The Modern School,” was so brilliant 
that it was at once voted to publish the paper in pamphlet form 
and to distribute it as widely as possible throughout the United 
States. In this distribution the other Associations have done their 
part, especial credit for this going to the New York Latin Club, 
which distributed 1,000 copies within its small but important terri- 
tory. An unfortunate circumstance is that we could not match 
the distribution of Dr. Flexner’s pamphlet and send out 60,000 
copies of ours. We have no richly endowed Foundation at our 
service! (The secretary of the Classical Association of New Eng- 
land still has a few copies of The Sham Argument against Latin, 
which he will be glad to send out on application.) 

The campaign to secure ‘‘ New Allies’’ was begun by all three of 
our Associations at their spring meetings, and this must have a 
mighty influence, for the Princeton conference has proved that our 
new allies are only waiting to be asked to take their places in the 
firing line. The volume to be published as a result of this confer- 
ence will be a distinguished help to our cause. In this connection 
also should be mentioned Professor Shorey’s two masterly essays 
on ‘The Assault on Humanism,” which appeared in the June and 
July numbers of the Adlantic Monthly. No single contribution 
could be finer or have a wider effect than this. The essays are 
already published in a handsome volume by the Atlantic Monthly 
Company. 

And so our objectives are really all attained. Victory may not 
be near, but it is perfectly sure. The only danger, and the real 
reason for this editorial, is that some of us, seeing what has already 
been accomplished, may be content to sit idly in our trenches. 
Instead of this, we must understand that the way to win is with 
all our forces to follow up an initial success. Between our attacks 
there must be the shortest possible time taken in which to bring 
our artillery up to the new front. There are many things for us all 
to do and these will occur from time to time to every wide-awake 
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teacher of the classics. One of these things should be to watch 
the columns of the newspapers and periodicals and whenever, as 
they often do, they publish false or misleading statements about 
the classics, it should be our duty to correct the fault as far as pos- 
sible. In most cases it is probable that the periodicals will be fair, 
on being shown their errors, and will be glad to print retractions. 
If not, the corrections may be sent to rival publications, in which 
case the press will undoubtedly make the most of it! 

Another thing for us to do is to continue our efforts to improve 
our teaching. Every fair-minded person is ready to acknowledge 
that the classics are taught far better than practically all other 
subjects. This cannot honestly be denied, for the statistics pub- 
lished by the College Entrance Examination Board completely 
establish the fact. In the Board’s list for 1916 French stood first 
in order of excellence, with 4,602 candidates. Latin was really 
second, with 11,000 candidates, for botany, with only 72 candidates, 
hardly deserves consideration. Greek, with 1,182 candidates, was 
really third, since zodlogy, which the Board put in the fourth place, 
was taken by only 16 candidates. After Greek the other important 
subjects stood in the following order: German, physics, chemistry, 
English, mathematics, history. The statistics for 1917 are not 
yet available, but to the Latin readers the candidates last June 
seemed to be more than usually successful. Nevertheless we know 
that we have not yet reached our ideal of success. We must make 
our subject worth while for the students, so that they will feel 
themselves growing in power to accomplish things. They must 
realize that they are getting out of their Greek and Latin a develop- 
ment and culture that they could not get from any other source. } 
If they feel this, there is no need to show that the number of students 
in Latin will continue to increase. To make the classics easy is no 
part of our duty. Only flabby-minded pupils wish for easy sub- 
jects, and these are not worthy of our attention. For them one 
might recommend a three-year course in bookkeeping and stenog- 
raphy as being possibly within the range of their mental powers! 

M.N. W. 














TREASURER’S REPORT 


Most of the items in the account submitted herewith are self- 
explanatory. The item ‘Printing’? covers such expenses as | 
stationery and the printing of pamphlets and reports which are sent 
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out to vice-presidents and which eventually reach prospective 
members of the Association. The ‘“Vice-Presidents’’ account 
covers expenses incurred by the vice-presidents in their campaigns 
for new members. 

Two hundred ($200.00) dollars has been appropriated for the 
use of the Publicity Committee, of which Professor C. H. Weller 
is the chairman. This Committee has published the valuable 
“Bobs” pamphlets which most of the members of the Association 
have seen. The sale of these pamphlets amounted during the year 
1915-16 to $82.11, and during last year to $56.86; so that while 
the Committee’s total expenses during the two years have been 
$296.45, the net amount expended has only been $157 . 48. 


Pr $ 725.16 Balance 1915-16......... $ 970.50 
Annual meeting......... 224.22 Memberships............ 3,288.90 
Classical Journal........ 3,916.15 University of Chicago 
Classical Philology....... 214.90 EE 1,512.58 
Clerical help............ SE De 6 so ndnsreseses 13.24 
Editor’s office........... 56.65 
Cintecele 177.96 
SES eee 180.80 
Vice-Presidents.......... 55.91 
Publicity Committee... . . 37.24 
eee $5,785.22 , ae Ae ee $5,785.22 
We have examined the above accounts and have found them 
correct. 


E. L. Frnpiey, M. Foster Lewis, Ex1zABETH McGorey 
Auditing Committee 


The receipts of the Association from the University of Chicago 
Press, owing to the increasing membership in the Association of the 
Pacific Coast and to the increased price of the Journal, have 
amounted to nearly $500.00 more this year than last. The 
balance in the “Sundries” account represents the receipts which 
the Association has received from interest on money deposited in 
the bank, less a few sundry expenses, including office supplies. The 
cash balance of the Association is less than last year. There are 
two or three reasons for this, but the largest increase in expenses 
has been in the publication of the Classical Journal. The in- 
creased size of the Journal has entailed extra expense, and the 
publication of the list of members in the June issue cost the Associa- 
tion nearly $250.00. This expense will probably not be incurred 
another year, and the report of the Treasurer next fall should 
show a larger balance of cash on hand. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Louis E. Lorp, Treasurer 

















ROMAN KNOWLEDGE OF JEWISH LITERATURE 


By Max Rapin 
Newtown High School, New York City 


In the eighth chapter of the First Book of Maccabees we read 
the following: xal fxovcev "Iobéas 7d Svoya trav ‘Pwpaiwy Sri elor 
duvatol ioxbi kal abrol ebdoxotow év ract tots rpoorWepuévors abrois.* 
That is the earliest statement that we have in which Roman 
and Jew are mentioned together. Less than five hundred years 
after, the official representative of the Roman state announced 
his adhesion to a form of religious philosophy developed in Judea, 
principally by Jews; and in doing so Constantine adopted in toto 
for himself and his successors, heirs, and assigns most of the tra- 
ditions and literature that the Jews, almost to his day, had devel- 
oped. 

Among the successors, heirs, and assigns of His August Majesty, 
the Emperor Flavius Valerius Constantinus, the Righteous and 
Blessed, we may properly reckon all modern nations of Europe 
and America. We, too, have accepted as part of our heritage a 
certain portion of the ancient literature of the Jews. Some of it 
we possess in a single volume that we know as the Old Testament; 
other portions have been transmitted to us by different roads, and 
of some we have only quotations and excerpts which have been 
so worked into the substance of other writings that they are often 
hard to trace. 

Two generations ago it would have needed no special demonstra- 
tion to set forth the transcendent importance to our culture of this 
Jewish literature—at any rate of that part of it contained in the 
writings of the Old Testament. Today, it may be, those who 
challenge the historical influence of any but economic elements 
will deny to the Old Testament, as to any testament, any share 
whatever in the molding of modern thought. Whether these 


*“And Judas had heard the name of the Romans, that they were powerful and 
mighty men, and such as would lovingly accept all that joined themselves to them.” 
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gentlemen represent the dominant theory of history or not, some of 
us must, however, be permitted to indulge the pleasing illusion 
that books lovingly, earnestly, and persistently scanned for more 
than fifty generations have, after all, left a certain impress on the 
souls of men. But if there were no intrinsic value in the books 
themselves, an interesting historical problem would be presented 
in the mere fact of the survival of this ancient Jewish literature. 
That is to say, we have a certain group of writings which we can 
safely assume were extant in Roman times as in our own in prac- 
tically the same form. How far were the Romans aware of their 
existence ? 

The Romans, of course, were decidedly aware of the existence of 
the Jews. From the days of the first victories won in 164 B.c. by a 
small group of Syrian mountaineers to the year 135 A.D.," when 
for the last time the Romans confronted an organized Jewish 
army, the Roman state had been in close relation with the political 
entity known as Judea and inhabited principally by men of Jewish 
blood. And during that entire time, as well as much later, indi- 
viduals throughout the Empire had almost everywhere had as 
their neighbors, in greater or smaller numbers, men whom they 
called Iudaei.2 And they were fully aware that these Judaei, in 
Judea and out of it, were distinguished by certain marked char- 
acteristics from their Syrian kinsmen and their fellow-citizens of 


various appellations.* 


* This was the rebellion led by Simeon Bar Kosiba, known from both Jewish and 
non-Jewish sources and from the coins he issued. It is this date rather than the 
destruction of the Temple in 70 A.D. that really marks the end of the national existence 
of the Jews. 

2Strabo ap. Jos., Ant. Iud., XIV, vii, 2: abrn (4 rdv 'lovdalwy rdéits) els racay 
whrww Hin wapedhrvdea Kal Troy ovK Err padlws edpetv THs olxouuévns 8s ob mapadddexrac 
odro 7d pidov und’ éwixpare?rat bx’a bro’ (“This group has entered every city and it 
would not be easy to find a place in the whole world that has given admission to this 
tribe without being mastered by it.’’) Seneca ap. Aug. C.D. vi. 10: ‘‘usque eo 
sceleratissimae gentis consuetudo valuit ut per omnes iam terras recepta sit.”’ It is 
therefore no idle boast that makes the Jewish author of Sibyll. iii. 271 exclaim: raca 
52 yaia oéGev rhipns xalwaca Oddaoca. Cf. further Philo in Flaccum §7 (524 M) and 
Leg. ad G. § 36 (587 M). 

3 The best collection of all passages in classical writers referring to the Jews is that 
of Th. Reinach, Textes d’auteurs grecs et rom. relatifs au judaisme, 1895. 
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But to be aware of that it is not necessary to be aware of the 
literature which the Jews had produced in their own tongue and in 
Greek and which has come down to us with a sanction so special and 
solofty. It is difficult to avoid the a priori assumption that curious- 
minded Romans must have learned from individual Jews something 
of their traditional lore or their treasured books. But since we 
possess a fairly extensive Roman literature we should expect 
better evidence than a priori assumptions. 

It will be necessary first to take account of the elements in our 
problem. The Jewish literature which was available for the 
Romans could be only those writings written in Greek or trans- 
lated into Greek. Practically no Roman knew Hebrew or Aramaic. 
This literature falls into three groups. 

1. The books we know as the Old Testament. These had all 
been translated into Greek, some of them as early as the beginning 
of the third century B.c." 

2. The books we call the Apocrypha. These, too, existed 
in translations. As a’matter of fact some of them had been origi- 
nally composed in Greek. The distinction between the Apocrypha 
and the canonical Scriptures is a rather arbitrary one. The 
Palestinian doctors who in the first centuries of the Empire 
accepted or rejected certain books did so, in some cases, with 
many misgivings, and their authority was not universally recog- 
nized among Jews till much later, nor among Christians till the 
Protestant Reformation.” 

A certain group of apocryphal books has been called Pseudepig- 
rapha and includes those books which by a transparent fiction 


t There is no reason to question the substantial accuracy of the tradition that a 
translation of the Bible, at least of the Pentateuch was made as early as the reign of 
Philadelphus. We do not thereby announce our faith in the legend contained in the 
letter of Aristeas. The Greek translation (i.e., the Septuagint) was at first regarded 
with great favor by the religious authorities in Palestine. This attitude, however, 
radically changed in the third and fourth centuries a.p. 


2 Discussions of the formation of the canon are found in all the Biblical and 
religious cyclopedias. Cf. Ryle, Canon of Old Test., p. 171; Strack in Realenz. f. Pr. 
Th., TX, s.v. “Kanon”; Mishnah, Yad., iii. 2-5, iv. 5,6. At the time of the Reforma- 
tion the Protestant churches rejected as uncanonical all books of which no Hebrew 
originals were then extant, which practically committed them to the decisions of the 
Palestinian academies of the second century. 
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purported to be written by certain of the great names of tradition, 
i.e., Baruch, Ezra, Isaiah, Moses. Most of these were composed 
in‘the Empire, often very late, and could for that reason scarcely 
have been known to the Romans of the great epoch." 

3. The profane Jewish literature. This had grown up in the 
Greek-speaking Jewish communities and followed accepted Greek 
forms. Histories of the Jews were written in Greek for informa- 
tion and edification. Commentaries were prepared on the Jewish 
law, philosophy expounded on the basis of Jewish doctrine, and 
even tragedies written on Jewish themes. This is quite apart from 
the distinctly controversial literature written to meet opposition 
pamphlets and to confute current slander.” 

We can, however, scarcely consider as part of Jewish literature 
those books which, although written by Jews, in no way con- 
cerned themselves with Jewish topics, such as the rhetorical works 
of Caecilius of Calacte. This varied literature, we can see at 
once, was of considerable proportions; and, as the Jews freely 
mingled in the life of the communities in which they resided, we 
should be all the more inclined to expect that the existence of a 
Jewish literature would be very prominently brought to Roman 
attention. 

There is still another fact that is frequently cited, but rarely 
properly estimated. In most of the Hellenistic and Roman com- 
munities the Jews were not merely tolerated and protected in the 
exercise of their religious rites, but were engaged in an active 
and successful propaganda in spite of the burdensome and even 
repellent novitiate they imposed upon proselytes.2 In such a 
propaganda constant reference to the Bible would seem almost 
inevitable and would raise still higher our expectation that knowl- 
edge of the Bible would be shown in Roman literature. 

The term “Roman literature” has been chosen rather than 
“Latin literature,” so that we may include in it Greek works 


* Two complete collections of these writings have been made, one edited by 
Kautzsch in German (written by several scholars), the other, more recently in English 


by R. H. Charles. 
? Schtirer, Geschichte des jiid. Volkes*, III 304 ff. 
3 Sibyll. iii. 194-95; Hor. Sat. i. 4. 143-44; Acts 2:10. 
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written at Rome for Roman perusal or on Roman matters. The 
total body of this literature, although only a small fraction of 
what it originally was, is very great, and, as we have seen, all 
external conditions lead us to expect that acquaintance with 
Jewish literature will be manifested in it. 

In view of all this it is a strange fact that in this extensive 
body only one unmistakable quotation of the Bible occurs, and in 
the numerous references to Jewish observances and Jewish propa- 
ganda, to Jewish history and Jewish peculiarities, only once does a 
Roman specifically show that such a book as the Bible exists, 
although even here he states no more than the fact of that 
existence. 

The quotation referred to occurs in Pseudo-Longinus, De 
sublimitate, ‘‘On Style as a Means of Expressing Lofty Thoughts,”’ 
as tepl tYous may be paraphrased, a book that is one of the finest 
examples of literary criticism in existence and, after the Poetics 
of Aristotle, one of the most influential... The text reads as fol- 
lows, De subl. §9, 9: rabry xal 6 r&v "lovéaiwy Becpobérns, obx 6 
Tuxav avhip, érevdyn Thy ‘tov Oeiov dbvayw Kara rv dkiavy éxwpnoe 
xatépnver, eis év ty eloBortn ypawas trav vouwrv, “etrev 6 Oeds,” 
dnoi- ri; ““vyevéoOw ids xal éyévero: yevéoOw yi kal éyévero.’” 

It will be seen at once that the citation is inaccurate. The 
LXX has (Gen. 1:3) xal elwev 6 Oeds--yernOarw das Kal eyévero 
gs. Gen. 1:9, 10 refers to the creation of the land, but in words 
quite different from those used by Pseudo-Longinus. The latter, 
therefore, did not have this text before him when he wrote. Had 
he ever seen it? It is not quite certain that he had. All that 
he says is consistent with the supposition that he is repeating 
information derived at second hand. How he obtained it is not 
difficult to guess under any hypothesis. If Pseudo-Longinus was 
of the Augustan age or shortly after it and belonged to the en- 
tourage of Dionysius, as has been assumed, the connection with 


* The best edition is that of W. Rhys Roberts, Cambridge, 1899. 


* Thus the lawgiver of the Jews—no ordinary man—when he had formed a just 
idea of the divine power, expressed it by writing in the very introduction of his 
“Laws”: “and God said —” What? “Let there be light and there was light. Let 
the earth be and the earth was.” 
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Jews through Caecilius' is readily understood. But we need no 
such definite assumption. At no time in the century before or in 
those after the establishment of the Empire would it have been 
difficult for a striking phrase from the Pentateuch to have reached 
a Greek or Roman by oral transmission. 

The authenticity of the passage has been much disputed. 
Recently elaborate efforts have been made to show that it is an 
interpolation—Jewish or Christian. In spite of the learning and 
acumen displayed in setting forth this view, one can hardly say that 
it has been established. Most of the considerations advanced 
have the common fault that they may be made to apply to a great 
many other passages which are of undisputed authenticity. At 
all events, even Pseudo-Longinus knows no more than that the 
laws of Moses begin with a mystic Fiat. Nor is there anything 
to show that the name of the lawgiver meant any more to him than 
the names of Minos, Zaleucus, Lycurgus, Berossus, Zoroaster, and 
other half-mythical establishers of constitutions. 

There is next a distinct reference to a book or books of the Jews 
in the locus classicus of Juvenal Sat. xiv. 100-104: 


Romanas autem soliti contemnere leges, 
Iudaicum ediscunt et servant et metuunt ius 
tradidit arcano quodcumque volumine Moses: 
non monstrare vias eadem nisi sacra colenti, 
quaesitum ad fontem solas deducere verpos. 


The entire passage, vss. 96-106, is the text for most discussions of 
the Jews in Rome and in the Empire generally, and it is interesting 
to note that the time it depicts is considerably after the destruction 
of the Temple in 70 A.D. But it is not the general situation to 
which I should like to call attention here so much as the specific 
allusion to an arcanum volumen, written by Moses. 


* Caecilius of Calacte, mentioned earlier, was according to Suidas (s.v. xacxlduos) 
a freedman, named originally Archagathus, and in faith a Jew (rhv dé dégav, "lovdaios). 
Cf. Appendix C in Roberts’ edition of Pseudolonginus, pp. 220 ff.; Rothstein, Hermes, 
XXIII (1888), 1-20; Roberts, AJP, XVIII (1897), 302-12. 


2 Roberts, op. cit., App. C, pp. 231-37; K. Ziegler, “‘Das Genesiscitat in der 
Schrift rept tyous,”” Hermes, LX (1915), 572 ff. 
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The laws given by Moses to the Jews" are often alluded to, but 
there is no other unequivocal statement by a Roman writer that 
these laws were collected into a book or books for anyone to read. 

Now Juvenal, to be sure, has not a glimmering of an idea of 
what might be contained in this arcanum volumen. He repeats 
simply certain rhetorical réro. of vituperation, which ascribe 
to a distasteful people the stereotyped vice of inhospitality, evi- 
denced in the stereotyped way: non monstrare vias.? 

That the Pentateuch contains no such injunction, but does 
contain many commands to assist and protect the “stranger,” 
need not be insisted upon here. If they had been brought to 
Juvenal’s attention, they would scarcely have modified his judg- 
ment. But the significant thing is that an educated Roman, 
knowing that a strange book exists among a strange people, and 
apparently possessing many opportunities of examining it, has 
never felt the slightest impulse to do so. Perhaps a good analogy 
might be offered by the Talmud, which during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries was often alluded to as a strange or mys- 
terious work, but which those who so alluded to it never so much 
as glanced at, although Latin translations of part of it were extant.* 

We need not stress the word arcanum. To Juvenal the Penta- 
teuch was a secret book because he had never seen it, much as 
the Latin grammar is likely to become an arcanum volumen to the 
children of newer dispensations. 

If other Greeks and Romans that had received the typical 
rhetorical training were equally incurious, we should have little 
encouragement in supposing any connection between Jewish 


* Hecataeus Abd. ap. Diodorus xl. 3, 6. 


2 Cf. Cicero De off. i. 51, and the quotation from Ennius, ‘homo qui erranti comiter 
monstrat viam,” especially De off. iii. 55 where, speaking of a fraudulent sale, Cicero 
says ‘‘quid est enim aliud ‘erranti viam non monstrare’?”” An ancient Athenian law 
solemnly curses Tots uh Kowwvoicr xara Tov Blov bdaros H rupds } uh drodalvovew ddr 
®rarwpuévas (Clem. Al. 181. 32). Cf. also Diphilus ap. Athen. vi. 238 F. 


3 Cf. Swift, who in his Tale of a Tub and other pamphlets often refers to the 
Talmud. 


4 Mishnah by Surenhusius (Amsterdam, 1698) and large parts of the Talmud in 
B. Ugolino, Thes. Ant. Sac., Vols. XVII-XX. 
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and pagan literature. But Juvenal was a strongly marked per- 
sonality and not really typical at all. We have no reason to believe 
that similar disinclination to investigate into byways marked all 
men of his kind. Marcus Varro, for example, long before Juvenal, 
had unquestionably sufficient acquaintance with Jewish theories to 
cite their usage in support of his monotheistic conception of Roman 
religion.’ It is likely enough that Varro knew, if not the Bible itself, 
at any rate some of the works of Alexandrian schools based upon it. 
That is not directly shown in any of his extant writings, but of 
Varro’s enormous output only a very small part has survived. 

In one Latin writer, Pompeius Trogus, we have a summary of 
ancient Jewish history. Here, at least, we might assume, there 
must have been immediate knowledge of the Bible. Names like 
Abrahames, Israhel, Ioseph, Moses, in a Roman book bring almost 
in direct communication the literatures of Judea and Rome.” 
But upon the slightest examination it becomes plain that direct 
communication cannot be assumed. 

Trogus lived in the time of Augustus. His history of the East 
began with Ninus and, as is stated by a mediaeval writer who had 
sources unknown to us,3 went down to the twenty-ninth year of 
Hyrcanus [II], principis Iudaeorum. If that year was really used 
as a terminus, Jewish history was fully treated in Trogus’ work. 
The summaries made by Justin (M. Iunianus Iustinus)—perhaps 
in the third century A.D.—give in xxxvi. 1-3 a rapid review of the 
history of the Jews up to the Maccabean insurrection, and it is 
there that we meet the names above cited. 

But according to Trogus the Jews came from Damascus; their 
kings were Azelus, Adores, Abrahames, Israhel. The latter had 
ten sons, of whom Juda died early and Joseph was the youngest. 
Moses was the son of Joseph and was the leader of a group of 
exiled lepers. Surely even a casual acquaintance with the Bible 
is inconsistent with these statements; but they become quite 
natural if they are derived from other writers who themselves 


* Reinach, Textes d’auteurs gr. et rom. rel. au jud., p. 242; Fowler, Social Life in 
Rome, p. 338. 

2 Justin xxxvi. 2 ff.; Reinach, op. cit., pp. 251 ff. 

3 Teuffel, Gesch.5, I, 258, note 3. 
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had obtained them at second or third or fourth hand—rather 
from personal communication with Jews and Egyptians than from 
a study of the sources." 

And, as a matter of fact, it has been assumed since von Gut- 
schmid that Trogus derived his material from Greek sources, 
notably Timagenes. The latter, an Alexandrian Greek who came 
to Italy as a slave (55 B.c.), wrote a universal history of which we 
have only a few fragments.? That Jews were referred to in it we 
know from Josephus, Ant. Iud., III, xi, 3 and again XIII, ii, 5s. 
Such a man as Timagenes would have had readier access to the 
LXX than even a Roman, but it is much more likely that he is 
repeating the traditional account of Jewish history which Hellen- 
istic historians had put together from varied sources, in most 
cases Egyptian. Accordingly, even in the case of a writer who 
professedly sets forth a history for which there was only one authen- 
tic source, and that source right at hand, we find no attempt made 
to use it, but reliance placed upon standard manuals. 

Another writer who gives a fairly long account of the Jews 
is Tacitus (Hist. v. 1. 2). Of Tacitus’ account, we need say little. 
That it never even occurred to him to consult the Bible is appar- 
ent in every phrase. And the plurimi auctores whom he deliber- 
ately follows (op. cit. 3) are Apion, Manetho, Lysimachus, etc., 
against whom Josephus wrote his incorrectly named Contra A pion. 

Of direct evidence that Romans knew and used the Bible 
we have very little, if any. Is there any indirect evidence ? 

Indirect evidence is often deemed to be shown in similarity of 
thought. Where this similarity is close and specific, borrowing is a 
legitimate inference. Where thesimilarity is merely a general one, 
a decently scientific method will hardly allow such an inference. 
It is curious, however, that it was a general similarity that seemed 
to some ancient investigators incontrovertible proof that the Jewish 
Scriptures were extensively pillaged by Greek and therefore indi- 
rectly by Roman writers. That is the famous theory of the ‘‘ Theft 
of the Greeks.” It is based upon the divergence between thought 


t Reinach, op. cit., pp. 15, 34. For the “Egyptian version,” I may cite my own 
book, Jews among the Greeks and Romans, pp. 96 ff. 
2 Miller, Fragmenia Hist. Gr., II, 317-23. 
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and practice in most communities. In practice, the popular poly- 
theism of pagans sharply contrasted with the popular monotheism 
of the Jews, but the writings of Greek poets and philosophers con- 
tained terms about the Deity which were not very different from 
the terms used in the Bible. We find the simple explanation of this 
circumstance in the fact that these poets and philosophers did 
actually entertain a monotheistic belief—however modified by 
traditional beliefs and practices, as indeed Jewish monotheism 
was so modified. But to Jews in Hellenistic communities, mono- 
theistic statements in Xenophanes, Pythagoras, and Plato could 
be explained only on the assumption that these writers unblushingly 
stole their views and expressions from the Old Testament.’ And 
for this belief they had the confirmation of Greeks themselves, 
who were never happier than when they discovered sources for 
the doctrines they advocated in far-off lands and strange climes.? 
Quellenkunde, it would almost seem, was practiced centuries before 
it became the cult of modern universities. So the Brachmani and 
the Gymnosphists, the Magi and the blameless Ethiopians, poured 
their recondite wisdom into the ears of individual Greeks who 
transmitted it to their countrymen. 

That Hellenistic Jews readily accepted themselves as the pre- 
ceptors of Pythagoras and others is not surprising. It was the 
Jews particularly who became the intermediary. But even without 
Pythagoras it had become nothing less than a dogma with the 
Alexandrian schools that immediate transference of Jewish thought 
from the Bible to the pages of philosophers had taken place, 
often with deliberate intent to deceive. Even Philo goes upon 
this assumption in part. However, Philo would be the last person 
to charge his master, Plato, with conscious plagiarism, and held 
that in his case Jewish doctrine filtered into Greek philosophy 
after it had long been passed from one thinker to another. Others, 


t khéwras kal Ayoral ol wap’ “Eddnox piddcogpor, Clem. Strom. i. 87. 2; and speaking 
of Plato, the same writer says: é« rv ‘ESpa:xGv ypadGr (ibid. i. 93). 

2 Cf. Reinach, op. cit., pp. 10, 13, especially the fragments of Clearchus of Soli and 
Megasthenes; cf. also Antonius Diogenes ap. Porph. Vit. Pyth. 11. 

3 Cf. supra, note 2, and especially the life of Pythagoras in the collections of 
Diogenes Laertius and Porphyry; Euseb. Praep. Evang. xiii. 12. 4. 

4 Leg. Alleg. i (M 65); Quis r. d. h. (M 503); Quod om. p. L. (M 454). 
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however, had no such compunctions and boldly stigmatized the 
Greeks, even Plato, as audacious robbers. This theory grew up 
particularly in the school in which Clemens of Alexandria was 
trained, and it became his favorite doctrine. And it may be well to 
note that among philosophers and theologians of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth century that theory was still maintained as fully as 
by the early Fathers of the church." 

Certain writers of more robust common sense found that the 
dissimilarities between Greek thinking at its loftiest and the utter- 
ances of the Hebrew Scriptures were more marked than the similari- 
ties. This view is well expressed by Lactantius, in style and 
substance one of the most considerable of the Fathers (Jmst. div. 
iv. 2), who not only rejects any use of the Bible by pagan writers, 
but expresses his surprise that it was not used. Indeed, the 
opportunities on the part of Greeks to learn the Law of the Jews 
seem to him so great that he can understand their failure to do so 
only by the direct intervention of Providence that willed a different 
method of communication. We may agree with Lactantius that 
the similarity, such as it is, is accidental without accepting his 
doctrine that acquaintance with the Bible was deliberately pre- 
vented by divine interposition. And yet, as we have seen, a 
mind like that of Lactantius might well have recourse to a miracle to 
explain a lack of communication where everything seemed to make 
such communication easy and natural. 

While modern scholars do not entertain even in the slightest 
form the Clementine dogma, it is difficult to refuse to believe that 
indirect communication did exist between the doctrines of the Bible 
and those of certain Greek philosophers. We can scarcely read 
the magnificent hymn of Cleanthes to Zeus? without having our 
memories of the Psalms more than vaguely stirred. Cleanthes was 
a Stoic, and many have found in the Cypriote origin of the founder 


* That theory is discussed in a recent volume of Bousset, Jidisch-christlicher 
Schulbetrieb in Alex. The chief exponent of it among ancient authors is Pseudo- 
Aristobulus (Clem. Strom. i. 22; v. 14; vi. 3); cf. Schiirer, Gesch. d. jiid. Volkess, III, 
384 ff. In modern times theologians were as firmly convinced of the «dow? "EAAjrwr 
as Justin Martyr and Clement; cf. H. N. Clausen, A pologetae. Eccl. Platonis Arbitri, 
1817. 

2 The fragments of Cleanthes are best edited in H. Diels’s Doxographi. 
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of Stoicism, Zeno, the gate by which Semitic, or more particularly 
Jewish, thought might enter Greek mental life. But that would 
postulate Jewish connections only with the founder, not with the 
mass of even the Stoic writers. However, the undoubted kinship 
between Hebraic and Stoic ethics in practice, whether or not the 
latter was derived ever so slightly from the former, makes it very 
possible that cultivated Hellenistic Jews were more frequently 
in association with Stoics than with other sects of the time. Per- 
haps the two propagandas were often in rivalry and one made in- 
roads into the territory of the other. The Sabbath celebrators 
of Seneca are likely to have been Jewish converts to Stoicism,’ 
just as another passage of the same writer indicates that a 
number of Stoics readily enough became metuentes, i.e., Jewish 
proselytes.? 

All this is in connection with a general and admittedly vague 
similarity. As far as specific similarities are concerned, there is 
one in particular which has been discussed at such length that the 
literature upon it is scarcely capable of being thoroughly reviewed. 
That is the resemblance often found between the Fourth Eclogue 
of Vergil and the messianic utterances of the Hebrew prophets.* 

The eclogue itself will be assumed to be familiar. We cannot 
tell just when the resemblance between its statements and those 
of the prophets struck readers who know both. In the speech that 
Eusebius put into the mouth of Constantine (Life of Const., chaps. 
19-21), it is accepted as an established fact. And while it is not 
to be supposed that Eusebius’ version of this speech—if the speech 
ever was made—is literally correct, it indubitably testifies to the 
fact that in 313 A.D. Christians quite commonly took the reference 
in the eclogue to the promised child to be meant for the Jewish 


Messiah. 


t Ep. Mor. 95, $45. This passage is often cited to prove that Sabbata was a 
general word for “‘festival’”’ among Romans or that the people referred to were metu- 
entes. The suggestion in the text seems to me more probable than either of the others. 

* Ep. Mor. 108, § 22. 

3 Probably the best discussion of the whole problem up to the date indicated is con- 
tained in the little volume Virgil’s Messianic Eclogue (London, 1907), to which three 
of the most eminent English scholars, J. B. Mayor, W. W. Fowler, and R. S. Conway 
have contributed essays. 
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In the early ages of faith it was not difficult to assume that 
Vergil was a Christian before Christ, a witness raised up among the 
Gentiles.‘ Later critical generations have been content to assume, 
taking the similarity as an established fact, that Vergil had some 
acquaintance with the prophecies of the Old Testament. 

Just what was it in these prophecies which the eclogue seemed to 
recall? We have, first of all, vss. 8-9: 


quo ferrea primum 
desinet et toto surget gens aurea mundo. 


and vss. 20-25: 
ipsae lacte domum referent distenta capellae 
ubera, nec magnos metuent armenta leones. 
occidet et serpens et fallax herba veneni 
occidet. 


In other words, a Golden Age shall shortly come upon the world, 
an age free from violence and fraud. 

Popular Jewish stories of a coming messianic kingdom were well 
known throughout all the East,? and were doubtless used often 
enough by Roman Jews for propagandizing purposes. But literary 
parallels for these exact words have generally been sought in the 
eleventh chapter of Isaiah, which for reasons stated in the note 
will be quoted in the Vulgate version’ (Isa. 11:6, 8, 9): 


6. habitabit lupus cum agno, et pardus cum haedo accubabit, vitulus 
et leo et ovis simul morabuntur et puer parvulus minabit eos. 


* Pope still held this belief as his ‘Messiah, a sacred Eclogue in imitation of 
Virgil’s Pollio,” shows. 

2 Suetonius Divus Vespasianus 4, “‘percrebuerat Oriente toto vetus et constans 
opinio esse in fatis ut eo tempore Iudaea profecti rerum potirentur.” Suetonius is 
speaking of a later date, but the belief is characterized as vetus. There may be some 
allusion to Jewish messianic expectations in the sneer of Cicero, pro Flacco, § 69: 
“quam cara dis immortalibus esset.” 

3 The English versions of the Bible that are most in use, the Authorized and the 
Revised, were made from a comparison of all textual sources, but are of course princi- 
pally based upon the traditional Hebrew or Massoretic text. The only form in which the 
Bible could possibly have been known to Vergil is the still-existing Greek translation 
or Septuagint, which represents a text tradition different from that of the Massoretic 
and in some cases widely different. Since it is further desirable to have a Latin version 
for purposes of comparison, it is better to have one that is both real Latin and based 
upon the LXX. The pre-Hieronymic translation or translations, the so-called Itala, 
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8. et delectabitur infans ab ubere super foramine aspidis; et in caverna 


reguli, qui ablactatus fuerit, manum suam mittet. 
g. non nocebunt et non occident in universo monte sancto meo. quia 


repleta est terra scientia Domini sicut aquae maris operientes. 


Again, ll. 38-45 of the eclogue, describing the effect upon the 
earth itself of the promised era, ‘omnis feret omnia tellus’”’ may 
perhaps call to mind the thirty-fifth chapter of Isaiah (vss. 1-2): 


laetabitur deserta et invia et exultabit solitudo et florebit quasi lilium: 
germinans germinabit et exultabit laetabunda et laeta." 


In both cases, the new age is to take effect upon the birth of 
some person; Ecl. vs. 7: 
iam nova progenies caelo demittitur alto, 


and Isa. 11:1: 
et egredietur virga de radice Jesse, et flos de radice eius ascendet. 


It will be seen that the resemblance is after all a general one. 
In both cases, it is true, a coming beatific era is proclaimed, but 
Vergil’s Golden Age is a reign of Cockayne, a Lotus-land extend- 
ing over the earth. The prophet finds a Golden Age in one fact, to 
him the basis of all happiness, and that is the coming of peace. 
That is probably still more clearly shown in the exquisite words of 
Isa. 2:2-4, a passage repeated in Mic. 4:1-4, and very likely a 
quotation in both places from an anonymous prophet of earlier days. 
It represents what must have seemed the supreme felicity to a sorely 
plagued people, situated directly between contending world- 
monarchies. In one case, 
durae quercus sudabunt roscida mella; 


as far as it can be reconstructed, is in most cases an absolutely literal rendering, 
verbum e verbo, of the LXX. Those who made it were not Romans and had only an 
imperfect command of Latin. The Vulgate, on the other hand, while many centuries 
later than Vergil, was equally made from the LXX and was written by a master of 
Latin, thoroughly imbued with the classic tradition. 


*In these passages the Hebrew text is not notably different from that which 
underlay the LXX. Those who do not know Hebrew may compare the English trans- 
lation of the Old Testament just published by the Jewish Publication Society of 
America, in Philadelphia. While the divergent text traditions of the ancient versions 
have not been disregarded in this new translation, it is a more faithful rendering of 
the Hebrew than any other. 
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in the other (Mic. 4:4), 


sedebit vir subter vitem suam et subtus ficum suam et non erit qui 
deterreat. 


There seems to me a difference here more marked than the 
similarity and a difference so thoroughgoing that individual like- 
nesses ought, perhaps, to be rejected at once as coincidences. But 
the puer, the innocuous lions, the serpent, have created an impres- 
sion of close relationship, largely because of the strong emphasis 
that Christians have always laid upon these symbols. 

However, the vast difference in spirit between the passages 
would not preclude the hypothesis that Vergil had known and 
recalled in his words and thoughts the words and thoughts of 
Isaiah. 

There would be no difficulty, of course, in assuming that Vergil 
knew the Old Testament. The Roman Jews were classed as Syri, 
and the young Vergil who had listened with somewhat too attentive 
an ear to the song of his Syrian hostess' might readily have been 
moved by other Syrians to glance into a Greek book of so extraordi- 
nary a character. But if Vergil had actually read the passage in 
question, one would expect that these remarkable utterances would 
have made a much deeper impression upon him. Would a first- 
rate poet have neglected exultabit solitudo et florebit quasi lilium to 
make the pedestrian statement, non rastros patietur humus? It 
seems improbable. We cannot expect that the glowing and torrent- 
like eloquence of the Judean noble would be altogether sympa- 
thetic to the clear placidity of Vergil’s idyllic genius, but no real 
poet who knew Isaiah could have failed to be stirred much more 
fully than seems to have been the case here. 

Under these circumstances any influence of Isaiah upon the 
eclogue could only have been the indirect one that may have 
come by knowledge of the fact that a messianic age was promised 
and described by Jewish bards. Not only might Vergil have 
obtained this in the way indicated, but the very man to whom the 
eclogue is addressed might possibly have been the source of his 


*In the Copa, of which Vergilian authorship, while not established, is highly 
probable. 
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knowledge.' Pollio had Jewish connections, so that the adaptation 
of an Eastern legend when Vergil addresses him is almost in the 
nature of a delicate compliment to his patron. It has been sug- 
gested that the Pharisee, Pollio (Josephus, Ant., XV, i, 1), was 
his kinsman.? That, however, is highly unlikely, but that the 
Roman Pollio was in close association with Jews is demonstrable. 
He was a hospes of Herod, and Herod’s sons resided with him when 
they came to Rome. We must not imagine, however, that Pollio 
or anyone else derived much knowledge or edification from such 
graceless rascals as Alexander and Aristobulus. We could be moved 
to a certain sympathy even with Herod, when we consider the 
viperous brood he had reared about him. But a man of Pollio’s 
type was not dependent upon such hos ites as these for the satisfac- 
tion of his intellectual curiosity.‘ 

If Vergil could easily have obtained the thought of a messianic 
age from Jewish sources, however indirect, it still remains a ques- 


tion whether he did. 
The idea of a coming age of felicity was not confined to the 


Jews. It was a common possession of many nations of the Medi- 


t Pollio was himself a poet, orator, and historian of note. His Historiae had at 
least one reference to Jewish affairs (Josephus, Ant. Iud., XIV, viii, 3; Reinach, op. cit., 
Pp. 243; omitted in Peter, Hist. rom. frag.) 

2 From the combination Pollio and Sameas, in the passage quoted, it is evident 
that Josephus has in mind the pair Abtalyon and Shemayah, who preceded Hillel and 
Shammai as heads of the Sanhedrin (Mishnah, Abot, i; Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish 
Fathers, p. 18, n. 1). According to a later but doubtless authentic tradition in the 
Talmud, Abtalyon was of heathen descent (Eduy., i. 3; Yoma, 71b; Git., 57b). The 
reference to Sanherib is a legend which may be disregarded, and the name Abtalyon, 
while possibly of Aramaic origin, may well be Greek. ‘‘Ab” in Talmudic translitera- 
tions often represents the Greek ed, as has been suggested by Professor L. Ginsberg of 
New York, so that the name may represent an original Ev@adlwy, 

3 Josephus, Ant. Iud., XIV, xiv, 5; XV, x,1. Alexander and Aristobulus were 
sons of the hapless Mariamne and as such partly of Maccabean stock. Even in the 
account of Josephus, to whom Herod is nothing less than an incarnation of monstrous 
cruelty, it is perfectly obvious that they can claim little compassion from posterity. 

4 Pollio, of course, was not the only possible source of information for Vergil. The 
Greek writers, to be mentioned later, like Philodemus or Theodorus, were men whom 
he may have known, and with the writings of Alexander Polyhistor who wrote or com- 
piled a monograph on the Jews (Miiller, Frag. hist. gr., III, 206-44; Freudenthal, 
Hell. Siud., I and II) he is assumed on other grounds to have been familiar (Norden, 
Aen. vi, p. 163). But without the designation of special persons, the number and 
activity of Jews in Rome would make communication, if it existed, easy to understand. 
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terranean.* Among the Greeks it had been developed in a number 
of ways and had been invested in a number of poetic forms. But 
not only was there between the Jewish and the Vergilian picture 
the vital contrast already pointed out, but there is still another 
matter that separates the two passages still further. 
The coming age of Vergil is announced with the words, 
iam redit et virgo: redeunt Saturnia regna; 


and the whole tenor of the poem insists upon the fact that it is a 
return, a repetition of a Golden Age which had existed before. 
That point in the succession of saecula has been reached which had 
been attained before. It is an droxardcracis.2 And throughout 
the poem there is not a hint, not an intimation, that the new age 
will be permanent. The world has revolved to the present happy 
consummation, but what guaranty is there that the revolution will 
not continue? Who knows whether the Golden Age will not be fol- 
lowed by a new Iron one and the weary round of vice and suffering 
retrodden by the human race? We have, in other words, the 
profound and moving pessimism of Anatole France.’ 

Now those familiar with the Bible need scarcely be reminded 
that this is not at all the theory of the messianic passages in the 
Prophets. The reign of peace is not a return to the beatitude of 
Eden; it is not a mere droxardcraots. It has never been before, 
and once arrived it shall be eternal. ‘“‘They shall practise war 
no more”; “‘Of peace there shall be no end’”’; “ Everlasting joy””— 
that is the essential motif and the one wholly missing in the Ver- 
gilian description. 

A Golden Age that is a return of ancient felicity is a conception 
that Greek books are full of, and that fact itself would suggest at 
once that these Greek pictures much more than the Hebraic 
vision were in Vergil’s mind.* And of all the details of the imagery 


* We meet it even in Spain, Suetonius Galba 9. 

2 Cf. Mayor, “Sources of the Fourth Eclogue” (in the work cited, Virgil’s Mes- 
sianic Eclogue), pp. 108 ff. 

3 Ile des Penguins, pp. 414-416. 


4The Golden Age of the past is described in Hesiod Op. ef D. 118: xapwiv 3° 
Epepe feldwpos Apovpa abroudrn wodNébv re xal ApOovov. That of the future is depicted 


in a whole series of writings. 
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used, the very few that are found in Isaiah can also be paralleled 
in Greek sources. 

It is an attractive hypothesis to suppose a connection between 
such lofty types of their respective nations as Vergil and Isaiah, 
and I put it aside with regret, but it seems to me very clear that 
it must be put aside. Perhaps the whole question is best put in the 
judicious words of Sellar: ‘‘It [i.e., the theory of Biblical influence] 
is quite possible but we are not called upon to go beyond classical 


PBS a 


sources. 

It seems almost irrelevant, under the circumstances, to point out 
that the mella of vs. 30 are in no way connected with the ‘‘ milk and 
honey” of the Promised Land. The phrase that occurs so often 
in the Bible (Exod. 3:8; Num. 13:27; Jer. 11:5, etc.) is a proverbial 
indication of fertility, or better, prosperity. In the Vergilian pic- 
ture stress is laid upon the fact that honey will be obtained without 
the severe labors now necessary to get it, just as spikenard will 
be procured, not by dangerous and expensive voyages, but will 
bloom on every bank (vs. 25). Just so, for the same Pollio, the 
wish is expressed (Ecl. iii. 89): 


mella fluat illi, ferat et rubus asper amomum. 


Other references to the Golden Age in Vergil occur (Aen. viii. 
324, 325, Georg. i. 121 ff.). Inthe former it is a mere allusion; in 
the latter the details are described in contrast with the harsher 
reign of Jupiter.2 And here we meet the same situation, an age 


* Roman Poets of the Republic: Virgil, p.148. Ido not profess to have presented a 
full statement of the controversy, firstly, because the limits of such an article would 
not permit it, and, secondly, because it has been done in the book cited. A later 
summary of all the literature is given by P. Jahn, Bursians Jahresb. 148, pp. 65 ff. 
Jahn is a vehement opponent of the view that Jewish influence is present in the eclogue, 
about which view he says (p. 71): “‘Wann wird endlich das jiidische Spukgebilde 
verschwinden! Man kann diesen greulichen Unsinn gar nicht oft genug bekimpfen.” 
This is, of course, in quite the worst polemical tone possible. A theory that has com- 
mended itself to a long line of distinguished scholars is not to be characterized as 
greulicher Unsinn. 

Besides the question of its source, the eclogue presents a number of historical and 
philological problems of the highest importance, such as the identity of the promised 
child and the expression “‘cui non risere parentes” (vs. 62). These lie outside of the 
present discussion. 


2 Cf. Georgics i. 131: “‘mella decussit foliis.’’ 
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of perfect indolence, lapped in surfeit and of apparently brief 
duration. In the Georgics Vergil is as frank as the biblical writer 
in denominating labor as a curse, but he suggests a purpose (Georg.1, 
123) which his commentator Servius makes more explicit.” 

One other connection between Vergil and the literature of the 
Jews has been suggested, and that is in the Nekyia of the sixth 
book. It is, of course, obvious that the principal model that 
Vergil had before him was the Homeric Nekyia. But it needs no 
special demonstration to show that, while a Nekyia had become 
part of the epic machinery and was consciously employed as such, 
the purposes of the Vergilian and Homeric Descents are very 
different. ‘The Odyssean Nekyia is a wonder-tale. The hero of the 
Symplegades, of the Cyclopean rock, of the Laestrygones, and 
other grisly adventures, must needs attempt the grisliest of all, the 
descent into the home of disembodied spirits. But the descensus 
Averni of Aeneas has a different purpose. It is not merely a labor— 
a toil to add to the others of the much-enduring hero. It is used— 
and frankly shown to be so used—in order to set forth Vergil’s own 
conception of the after-life, and more especially to present in glori- 
fied form the story of Rome and its culmination in the reign of 
Augustus. Such a purpose is also a characteristic of the episodes 
like the Nekyia that occur in Jewish writings, especially the writings 
known as apocalyptic.” 

The machinery used in these writings is generally somewhat 
different. Instead of a man guided in living body through the 
abodes of the dead, the conditions of the after-life or the future life 
are revealed in a vision in which the details are unrolled as in a 
panorama. And while that is an important difference, it would 
not prevent us from assuming a direct connection if there were 
other evidences for it. That such evidence exists has been 

* Servius in Georg. i. 123: “‘dicturus est Iovem facere multa quae possunt in 
vituperationem venire; et ea hoc colore defendit quo dicat voluisse eum ingenium 
mortalibus ex necessitate praestare ne torperent otio quod ex rerum abundantia pro- 


creatur.” 

2 The best-known examples of this literary form are Dan., chaps. 7-12 and Revela- 
tion, which states its character in its title. These two have been admitted into the 
Canon. The majority of these works Henoch, Jubilees, Fourth Esdras, were not so 
fortunate and survive often only in Ethiopic, Latin, Syriac, or Slavonic versions in 
which the original form is presented to us at third hand. 
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suggested. The so-called Book of Henoch contains a description 
of Sheol which in some details resembles that described by Vergil.* 
But the resemblances are vague indeed. So much of the picture by 
which the after-life is represented is necessarily stereotyped and 
the common property of most nations of this part of the world 
that especial caution would be necessary before we could admit the 
trace of Jewish apocalpytic literature in the Nekyia.? 

If Vergil, whose deep religious feeling gave him a certain kin- 
ship with Jews, has no passage that we can certainly say was 
derived from the Bible, we can scarcely expect that of the other 
Roman poets of his time.* Horace, we know, came into frequent 
and to him distasteful contact with Jews and refers with undis- 
guised annoyance to the success of their propaganda. But we have 
no indication that he had so much as heard of the arcanum volumen 
Mosis, except perhaps in the reference to the Jew Apella, in which 
it is possible, but only just possible, that there lurks the recollection 
of a well-known biblical story. 

It will be remembered that in the famous trip Horace took from 
Rome to Brundisium (Saté. i. 5) he tells of a pretended miracle at 
Gnatia (vs. 99-100): 

dum flamma sine tura liquescere limine sacro 

persuadere cupit. credat Iudaeus Apella. 
Credulity was a vice with which Romans and Greeks frequently 
taxed the Jews, and this statement may be only a specific applica- 
tion of that fact. At the same time, the reference to this man by 

t Henoch, chaps. 17 f. As in the Aeneid, so in Henoch (19:1) some of the souls 
in Sheol have not yet been born (cf. 10:13). The horror inspired in Aeneas by the 
aspect of Tartarus is repeated in the horror of the prisons described in Henoch, chaps. 
21-24. And just as the Sibyl explains to Aeneas the ultimate constitution of the 
universe (Aen. vi. 724 ff.) so Henoch (chaps. 72-82) describes in detail ‘‘the courses 
of the luminaries of the heaven and the relations of each.’’ A passage of this sort was 


probably common to most Hellenistic apocalypses as we see in the Somnium Scipionis 
(chaps. 6 f.). Itis this part particularly that forms the text of Macrobius’ commentary. 
Cf. Burkitt, Jewish and Christian A pocalypses, pp. 32 ff. 

2 The suggestion is almost contumeliously rejected by Dietrich, Nekyia, pp. 214 ff., 
who exhibits the curious irritation that German scholars often show when Semitic 
influence is suggested upon any form of Western culture. 

3 Lucretius, whose fervid eloquence and proselytizing purpose bring him close 
in spirit to the Old Testament prophets, mentions certain phenomena (vii. 755 ff.) 
occuring in Syria, which have been assumed to refer to the Dead Sea. If they do refer 
to it, they are derived from any of the numerous extant collections of Mirabilia, and 
show no real knowledge of Jews, and, of course, none of Jewish literature. 
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name permits us to suppose that something more particular was in 
Horace’s mind. Miracles like this of Gnatia were often told 
throughout the ancient world. If there was an actual person 
named Apella in Horace’s train or among his acquaintances, the 
derisive reference here may be based upon a similar story told by 
Apella to Horace, such a story as that of Elijah, for example." 
That, of course, is little better than a guess, and it is the only 
passage in Horace’s writings from which , by any plausibility, we can 
deduce for Horace an acquaintance with any part of the Bible. 
As far as Ovid is concerned, the same feelings that impelled 
early Christian writers to welcome any association between Vergil 
_and the Bible would have induced them to repudiate such an 
association for Ovid. The latter scarcely conferred honor upon 
godly company, ingeniosus poeta though he was, and except in a 
few passages it is difficult to imagine any point of connection 
between Ovid and the Bible. 
But such passages exist. In the introduction to the Meta- 

mor phoses i. 5 ff. we have the lines: 

ante mare et terras et quod tegit omnia caelum 

unus erat toto naturae vultus in orbe 

quem dixere chaos. rudis indigestaque moles 


nec quicquam nisi pondus iners congestaque eodem 
non bene iunctarum discordia semina rerum. 


This might very well seem a poetic amplification of the first two 
verses in Genesis, where, it will be remembered, the inanis et vacua 
of the Vulgate, our ‘‘without form and void,” are themselves 
paraphrases of the tohu wabohu of the original, an expression which 
probably means “‘confusion,” rather than the versions already cited. 

However, the term xdos and the idea involved in it were too well 
established in Greek to make it necessary to go to Genesis for 
Ovid’s original, especially as a known source of Ovid, the 
Pythagorean system, in all likelihood dwelt upon this same idea 
of a primeval confusion into which a creative principle brought 
order.’ 


tI Kings 18:38. Cf. Judges 7:21 

2 The primeval chaos was a Stoic dogma as well. Stob. Ecl. i. 11. 5: tne 
82 6 Tocveddnos rhv Tv Sdwr odclay Awowwv cal Auopdor elvar. It is just on this ques- 
tion of the pre-existence of chaos that Lactantius (Div. inst. ii. 8. 8) takes issue with 


Ovid. 
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But Ovid goes on (0. cit. vss. 22-23): 
nam caelo terras et terris abscidit undas 
et liquidum spisso secrevit ab aere caelum 


just as in Gen. 1:6, 7, 9, we have 

divisit aquas;—congregentur aquae in locum unum, etc. 
Again, vs. 72, 
neu regio foret ulla suis animantibus orba, 
might be taken as Ovid’s statement of Gen. 1:20, 21, 24, in which 
living things are distributed over sea, earth, and sky. Finally, 


vss. 76-77, 


sanctius his animal mentisque capacius altae 
deerat adhuc et quod dominari in cetera posset 


show a strong similarity to Gen. 2:5, 
et homo non erat qui operaretur terram, 
especially if it is combined with 1:26, 
faciamus hominem ... . et praesit piscibus maris et 
volatilibus caeli et bestiis; 


or 1:28, 
dominamini piscibus maris, etc. 


It is not merely the vague likeness of the words that attracts 
our attention, but much more the likeness of ideas, and, most of all, 
their sequence. While it is true that some biblical critics have 
referred the cosmogony of Gen., chap. 1, to a Babylonian origin 
(post-exilic), which may therefore have had an independent trans- 
mission in the Greek world, it is an indisputed fact that, however 
derived, such a Babylonian version of the cosmogony would prob- 
ably be most accessible to Ovid, as it is to us, in the first chapter of 
Genesis. If we could positively state that this version of the crea- 
tion was unique, we should have an indubitable borrowing from the 
Bible. But, unfortunately, we cannot state this at all. The 
cosmogony of the Pythagoreans (absorbing the older system of 
Empedocles) was like it in many details and these details may be 
the ones that Ovid is adopting. 

One point further may be noted. Ovid has very plainly several 
divergent accounts in mind. In vs. 78 f. we have, 

natus homo est sive hunc divino semine fecit 
ille opifex rerum, etc. 
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That is to say, Ovid does not choose directly between the story 
of Prometheus and that of direct creation of man by the demiurge. 
The latter, of course, is that stated in the Bible (Gen. 1:27): 


et creavit Deus hominem ad imaginem suam. 


Again (vs. 21), the deus of creation is unnamed and, as he 
states (vs. 33), uncertain. Now in most Greek cosmogonies the 
demiurge is Zeus and the words of Ovid, guisquis fuit ille deorum, 
could be taken to suggest a doubt about Zeus’s claim in conflict 
with that of another god. If we remember that the God of the 
Jews was at all times treated by Greeks as one shrouded in special 
mystery, Ovid’s words would acquire a new meaning if we suppose 
him acquainted with the first chapters of Genesis." 

There is even less difficulty in Ovid’s case than in Vergil’s in 
finding an opportunity to know the Bible. Vergil may have 
known Jews, but we can assume that only as a general inference. 
Ovid not only certainly did know them, but had almost demon- 
strably been in a Jewish synagogue, as a gaping curiosity-seeker 
perhaps, but the fact is clear.2 And if he had seen a scroll un- 
rolled, solemnly recited, and expounded, doubtless in Greek, 
surely that nimble wit must have been eager at least to glance at 
it, particularly if, as we know was the case, the lore of the Jews 
had a very real sanctity in the eyes of many men.’ It seems to me 
that, on the whole, the case for Ovid’s knowledge of the Bible 
is stronger than for Vergil’s. How far it falls short of a demonstra- 
tion the foregoing discussion, I trust, makes very clear. And 


* G. Lafaye, ‘Les Mét. d’Ovide et leurs modéles grecs”’ (Bibl.des la Fac.des Let.Un. 
Paris, XTX [1904]) discusses in full the physical theories which Ovid may have known. 
Cf. also H. Nolte, Met. Ovid. fab. I et II unde sunt haustae; and an earlier dissertation, 
Schmekel, De Ovidiana Pyth. doctrinae adumbratione, 1885. 

2 Ars am. i. 75 fi. 

3 The reading of a passage from the Pentateuch, its translation into the vernacular, 
and an explanation of it was the center of the synagogal service, as it is to this day. 
This seems to have been the case from the very beginning of the synagogue as an 
institution, Neh. 8:8; I Esd. 9:48, 55; Philo Leg. ad Gaium § 23 (568 M): Sre Snuoclg 
Thy warplay wadeborvra: gdidogoplay. The portion of the Pentateuch that contains 
Gen., chaps. 1-2 is at the present time read at the close of the Feast of Tabernacles 
(Lev. 23:33) which in ancient times seems to have made the deepest impression upon 
non-Jews (cf. Plutarch Quaest. con. iv. 6. 2: Tis weylorns wal redewordrys éopris rap’ 
adrois) and may therefore have been the chief occasion when visitors were present. 
But whether this particular section was read at that festival in ancient times, we 
have no means of judging. 
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under all circumstances it indicates knowledge of nothing beyond 
the first part of Genesis, the very portion which would in all prob- 
ability most excite pagan curiosity. 

If the Roman poets while referring to Jews cannot be shown to 
have had knowledge of what constitutes one of the greatest of 
Jewish contributions to civilization, if Roman historians writing 
the history of the Jews deliberately disregarded the history that 
the Jews themselves wrote, we should expect at least that Roman 
antiquarians dealing with Jewish topics had gone to the sources. 
One such antiquarian discussion of Jewish matters we have in 
Plutarch’s Quaestiones conviviales iv. 5-6: mérepov of ‘"Iovdator 
ceBouevor Thy bv H dvoxepaivovres dréxovrat Tay KpeGv;' and tis 6 
mapa ‘lovdaiows beds;? and even here we have the same result. 
The disputants in these dialogues show knowledge of Jews and of 
Jewish customs, even of Jewish stories, but the confusion about 
the various festivals and, indeed, the mere statement of the first 
mpoPBAnua plainly indicate that Plutarch could not possibly have had 
any first-hand acquaintance with the Bible. The immense futility, 
from the point of view of one who knows the Bible, of most of the 
arguments gravely advanced, puts into more startling relief the 
method which even the intellectually curious of the Roman Empire 
employed in such researches. 

For Plutarch we have a slightly different result from that which 
the examination of Vergil, Horace, and Ovid gave us. Of Plutarch 
we can safely assert that he could not have known the Bible, for his 
failure to refer to it in these discussions would otherwise be incom- 
prehensible. It is rarely that an argumentum ex silentio has the 
force that it has here. For the others, we can at most state that 
acquaintance with the Bible is not proved. And when that is 
stated, we have to bear the nature of our sources in mind. These 
men were poets who wrote of what they listed and were under no 
obligation to shake out before posterity all the contents of their 
minds. While we still possess the bulk of their writings, of the liter- 
ature that flourished about them, we have only a small fraction. 
We may not, therefore, categorically deny that the educated 


* “Whether the Jews abstain from swine’s flesh through reverence or disgust.” 
2 Who is the god worshiped by the Jews? 
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Roman or Greek in Rome knew the literature of the Jews, although 
we find no indubitable trace of such knowledge in the literature 
that Rome itself has left us. 

If the upper strata fail us, shall we have better results in the 
lower? Ordinarily the question cannot be put for sheer lack of 
evidence. But the fortunate accident that has preserved for us the 
dead framework of one ancient city, Pompeii, has allowed us a 
number of invaluable glimpses into the real and fundamental life 
of antiquity. On the wall of a house excavated in 1882 there 
appears a famous painting frequently reproduced.’ It is generally 
considered to be a parody of the judgment of Solomon (I Kings 
3:16-28). If it is based upon that story, I am inclined to con- 
sider it, not as a parody, but as a crude sketch, quite serious in 
intent. Whether it really portrays the incident of the Bible or 
not depends upon whether similar stories in other settings existed. 

In support of the supposition that it does refer to the well- 
known story of Solomon, Mau points to other traces of the presence 
of Jews in Pompeii, the Maria and Marta in the lists of slave names, 
the words “‘Sodom”’ and “‘Gomora” scratched on a house wall the 
garum castum which has been assumed to be ritually prepared 
sauces. But while most of these indications are valuable, they are 
not really necessary. It would have been very surprising to dis- 
cover that there were no Jews in Pompeii, since they were de- 
monstrably at Puteoli,? and Strabo found them everywhere. 

But the presence of Jews would not of itself involve a knowledge 
of any part of the Bible, as we have seen in Rome itself, and many 
have found it inexplicable that a Pompeian burgess should have 
used a biblical incident in this way. It has accordingly been 
attempted to refer it to King Bocchoris of Egypt, whose monuments 
no longer exist but who seems to have lived about 718 B.c. Boc- 
choris was known as a wise lawgiver, and a story about him exists 
to show his especial shrewdness as a judge.2 However, such 
stories have always been common and are still common all over 


* Mau, Pompeii, p. 15; G. Lumbroso, “‘Sul Dip. Pompeiano,” R. Ac. Linc. Atti, 
Ser. III, Vol. xi. 


2 Acts 28:13, 14. 
3 Alex. Moret, De Bocchori Rege (1903), p. 57. 
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the world, and there is absolutely nothing to connect Bocchoris 
with this particular picture except his general reputation. 

A very similar scene was found portrayed on the wall of the 
Columbarium in the so-called Villa Pamphili in Rome;' and in the 
Casa Tiberina a series of interesting frescoes occur, one of which 
involves most of the elements of the judgment of Solomon, except 
that here the child is to be dipped in water rather than dismem- 
bered.? If this fresco represents a judgment scene rather than a 
magic ritual in the nature of an ordeal, it would prove that the 
general type of story was well known. A gnostic gem, also, shows 
a group that seems to be intended for this story, and the figures on 
the Tomb of the Nasonii have been similarly interpreted; but, in the 
last case, a great deal of supposition and reconstruction is de- 
manded.* 

However, we must not lose sight of the fact that no one of these 
scenes is quite the same thing as the biblical version and that the 
Pompeian scene exactly represents it. As shown in Pompeii, the 
actors have disproportionately large heads—a fact that has led 
some critics to consider them Pygmies and to ascribe to the 
Pompeian painting an Egyptian origin. But the large heads may 
be due to lack of skill as well as to parodic intention, and the 
exact correspondence in detail between the picture and the biblical 
story still gives the balance of probability to the origin first sug- 
gested. 

Except for the gem, referred to above, which is doubtless itself 
derived from the biblical account, the other pictures and the inci- 
dent in Petronius (Satyr. 80) indicate plainly that the type of story 
was well known. And that it is widely spread the collection of 
variants, most conveniently put together by Gressman‘, shows. 
It is found all over Asia, from China and Tibet through India 
to the Levant, from which we know it best. The Tibetan version, 


tO. Jahn, “Die Wandgemiilde in der Villa Pam,” Abkh. d. bayr. Akad., VIII, 
Part II, p. 231. 

2 Cf. Moret, loc. cit.; Loewy, R. Acad. Linc. Rendiconti, Ser. V, Vol. VI (1897), 
37; Le Blant, Rev. Arch., I (1889), 23 ff. 

3 Hubert, s.v. ‘‘Magie”; Dar.-Saglio, D. des Ant., III, p. 1515. 

4 Engelmann, Hermes, XXXIX (1904), 142. 

5 Deutsche Rundschau, CXXX (1907), 212 ff. 
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incorporated in the Buddhist Jatakas, makes the ordeal consist in 
the pulling of the child by the two claimants and the awarding 
of the child to the one that let go first." And while there is only the 
general similarity here, several of the variants collected by Gress- 
man have the details which we associate with the Solomonic story. 
Here, however, it is quite possible that we are dealing with Christian 
influence, since the versions are late and come from regions in which 
contact with missionaries is demonstrable. Altogether, therefore, 
Mau’s qualified reference of the picture to the biblical legend 
is still its most probable explanation. 

It has often been stated in the foregoing discussion that our 
sources are too fragmentary to make a negative result of much 
value. That point cannot be too often insisted upon. Especially 
do we lack almost wholly the works of a number of Greeks of wide 
influence at Rome in whom acquaintance with the Bible is a 
priori extremely probable. So Antiochus, the teacher of Cicero,’ 
who is characterized as Theosophus and taught a doctrine that 
in Seneca’s phrasing has a Jewish sound, came from Ascalon, 
which had been captured both by Jonathan and by Alexander 
Jannai and was ruled by Jewish princes during the entire life of 
Antiochus.2 Besides Antiochus, a number of Greek writers came 
from Gadara, which may not be indentical with the one at which 
the Sanhedrin sat, but was indubitably under Jewish rule for a 
long time. These were Menippus, Meleager, Philodemus,‘ and 
Theodorus.’ The first two scarcely come within our discussion, but 
the Roman influence of both Philodemus and Theodorus is known to 
have been very great. Of the Epicurean Philodemus we have a 
number of writings that are being painfully and slowly unrolled 
from the Herculanean papyri. None of them indicate the contact 

: A recent discussion of the Eastern forms of the story is to be found in Garbe, 
Indien und das Christentum, pp. 27 ff. Dr. Laufer, one of the most eminent of living 
Sinologists regards the Chinese version as the original (Amer. Anthropologist, N.S. 
XVIII [1916], 568, note). 

2 Cic. Acad. ii. 35; Brutus 91. 

3 Antiochus left Ascalon early in his career (Cic. Tusc. Disp. v. 107), but seems to 
have passed considerable time in Syria (Cic. Acad. ii. 19). 

4 Cicero in Pis. §§ 28, 29; De fin. ii. 35; Fowler, Social Life in Rome, p. 123. 

5 Quintilian Jnst. Or. iii. 17-18, Suidas, s.v. 
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with Jews that his birthplace would suggest, but it is, of course, not 
excluded that the evidence may yet be forthcoming. Theodorus 
was one of the teachers of Tiberius and wrote, besides rhetorical 
works, a book on Coele-Syria which cannot have failed to deal 
‘with the Jews directly. 

There was, finally, Nicolaus of Damascus, whose influence upon 
Romans can scarcely be equated with that of Philodemus or Theo- 
dorus, but who had means of information vastly superior to theirs. 
He was, in a sense, Herod’s minister, advocate, and counselor 
and his Histories in one hundred and forty-four books were written 
at the king’s instance. In 13 B.c. he went to Rome with Herod on a 
visit to Augustus.’ That Nicolaus, who had on this occasion and 
on previous ones to make the cause of the Jews his own, had no 
knowledge of the Bible is scarcely credible. The few fragments of 
his narrative that we possess are consistent with the biblical account 
and do not, as in the case of Trogus, directly contradict it. 

Summing up, we find that, in spite of the presence of Jews in 
Rome, in spite of their activity there, in spite of the presence in 
Rome of influential Greeks who might in a sense be intermediaries, 
there is no certain evidence that what constitutes in our eyes the 
chief contribution of the Jews to civilization was known to Romans 
to anything like the extent we might have supposed. Indications 
of communication between Romans and Jews are plentiful, but 
that the communication extended to Jewish literature does not 
appear. It is perfectly true that a negative verdict is as impossible 
to render as an affirmative one. The only recourse is to use the 
privilege of the Roman iudices and announce nobis non liquet, 
which, it will be well to note, was in no sense a verdict, but a 


refusal to render one. 


t Suidas, s.v. He went again in 4 B.c. to plead for Herod’s son, Archelaus. 


























THE WORKS OF THEODORE MOMMSEN 





By Henry A. SANDERS 
University of Michigan 





It may seem a thankless task on this hundreth anniversary of 
the birth of Mommsen to review his works, which are in great 
measure well-known and easily accessible; but the extent and 
importance of them make difficult the hasty individual survey, and 
only through such a survey can we appreciate the industry, the 
devotion to research, and the keenness and breadth of scholarship 
of this greatest Roman historian and jurist of the past generation. 

The volume of Mommsen’s published works is almost past 
comprehension, and our wonder is, if possible, increased when we 
consider that he never had a secretary, stenographer, or even a 
typewriter. He wrote everything himself in longhand. A con- 
temporary scholar once remarked that it would take him 400 years 
to copy off by hand what Mommsen had published up to that time. 
Otto Jahn, a prodigy of toil, said in a letter to his publisher explain- 
ing delay in sending copy, ‘We cannot all be Mommsens.”’ 

In a catalogue now partly lost St. Jerome compared the pro- 
ductivity of Origin, greatest of the Christian writers, with Varro, 
greatest of the Romans. Yet neither of these ancients bears com- 
parison with the modern. Varro, for instance, is said to have 
written 74 different works amounting to some 620 books. Now, an 
ancient book was a somewhat variable unit, yet for prose it may be 
reckoned on the average at 40 octavo pages. This amount 
Mommsen has nearly equaled in his volumes of the Corpus alone. 
For his total published works a computation made some time before 
his death gave over 8,000 folio pages, 2,000 quarto, and 20,000 
octavo. Zangemeister and Jacobs in the list of his writings give 
1,513 different titles, of which 105 are second editions or trans- 
lations into other languages. A further reduction should be made 
for notes which appeared in the works of others, for political or 
popular articles, and for brief reviews. Yet even with these deduc- 
tions the number of his scholarly works and articles exceeds 1,000. 
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These are fairly evenly distributed from 1843, with 34 scholarly 
articles and g popular ones, to 1904, with the publication of the 
Theodosian Code and 4 articles left incomplete at his death. Of 
the intervening years, 1848, the year of revolution, was least pro- 
ductive, giving but 5 titles, of which 2 were popular. The year 
1851 was most prolific, with 57 titles, of which 49 were reviews. 
Mommsen, however, soon abandoned reviews, yet in each of four 
other years, 1866, 1868, 1881, and 1884, his titles exceeded 40. 
Even the burning of his library in 1880 seemed to have no hamper- 
ing effect on his productivity. 

The place of publication for his minor studies was most varied. 
Naturally the Berlin Academy, with its Sitsungsberichte, Monats- 
berichte, and Abhandlungen, held the first place, but the Hermes, 
the Annali and Bulletini dell’ Instituto Archaeologico, and the 
Archeologische Zeitung were not far behind. Other journals that 
contained numerous articles are the Literarisches Centralblatt 
(reviews), Ephemeris Epigraphica, the Zeitschrift der Savigny- 
Stiftung, the Rheinisches Museum, the Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik, 
and the Neues Archiv fiir Aeltere deutsche Geschichtskunde. 

Mommsen was not merely a historian, nor was he primarily a 
historian; in fact, if we should judge from his unattractive lec- 
tures and meagerly attended classes, we might even deny that he 
was a historian at all in the modern sense of the word as inter- 
preted here in America. If, however, we take the broader view of 
ancient history, which includes epigraphy and palaeography, the 
editing and interpreting of ancient historians in the original, and 
the handling of archaeological, numismatic, and institutional 
material, we shall see that Mommsen was a Roman historian in 
the broadest and truest sense and that he made incursions into, or 
subdued, other fields primarily in reference to their relation to 
Roman history and institutions. 

In Mommsen’s Collected Writings, 3 volumes are filled with legal 
articles, 3 with historical, one with philological, and one with epi- 
graphical, but for convenience I shall classify his work rather more 
narrowly, taking up the specifically historical work first. 

Mommsen’s popular fame as a historian rests on his History of 
the Roman Republic, published in three volumes, 1854-55-56. It 
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was immediately popular, was translated into French, English, 
Italian, Russian, Polish, etc., and has done much to broaden and 
enlighten popular views of Roman history. It is a work of original 
scholarship, based on broad and deep research, yet it is presented in a 
popular way and is almost modern in its setting. For the scholar it 
is entirely unsatisfactory, for neither citation of references nor dis- 
cussion of rejected views is included. In spite of the learning on 
which it is based, it appeals as a popular history only. It belongs in 
a class by itself. It is consistent neither with Mommsen’s other his- 
torical publications nor with the spirit of his study. In this we 
find the true reason why the fourth volume was never written. 
The fifth volume, the History of the Roman Provinces, which 
appeared in 1885, is an entirely different work. It is an original 
research history with notes, discussions of doubtful points, and 
citation of references for all important statements. In this volume 
we get our fullest and fairest picture of Mommsen as a historian. 
It is really a separate work and no skill could ever have produced 
an intermediate volume which would have properly linked it to the 
History of the Republic. Except for these volumes Mommsen, either 
by chance or by choice, devoted himself rather to the investigation 
of individual historical topics than to the writing of connected 
history, though he was an unquestioned master of the research type. 
Three volumes of his collected works are filled with these briefer 
historical studies; among them we may mention such works as the 
“Remus Legend,” the ‘“‘Tatius Legend,” “Coriolanus,” “Spurius 
Cassius,” ‘‘Zama,” “The Dynasty of Comagene,” “Tigranocerta,”’ 
the ‘War with the Marcomanni,” and the “Res gestae” of Augus- 
tus. These works are always important and sometimes final in 
their fields. The more noteworthy were re-edited in his two vol- 
umes of Roemische Forschungen, 1864 and 1879. 

Strictly historical also is his Roman Chronology (1858-59), a 
work called forth by his desire to combat the views of his brother 
August, but, as usual, a fundamental, constructive work. Various 
special studies, such as the ‘Dating of Caesar’s Comet,” the 
“Annales Vedastini,” the “Consular Dating of the Divided 
Empire,” the “Zeitzer Easter Table of 447,” the “Chronicle of the 
Year 741,” and an “Asiatic Calendar,”’ as well as his introductions 
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to his editions of Cassiodorius and the Chronica Minora, kept alive 
his interest in this field of study, but he never re-edited his Roman 
Chronology, which has therefore been in large measure superseded. 

Another branch of Mommsen’s historical studies dealt with 
military antiquities. These works are few in number, but of prime 
importance. I mention merely those on the “Legionaries,” the 
“‘Standards,” the “ Military System of Caesar,” the “ East-Gothic 
Studies,” and the “Military System since Diocletian,” though 
there were briefer articles. 

In his study of historical sources Mommsen was less happy. To 
be sure, his Sources of the Lombard History of Paulus Diaconus was 
of the first rank, and he is in general reliable when dealing with the 
historians of the fourth century and later, as on the Chronicle of 
Hieronymus or the indebtedness of the later copies of the consular 
Fasti to the Lost Epitome of Livy, but he was under the influence 
of Georg Waitz’s single-source theory, which is still generally 
accepted for the latest Roman historians and for the Middle Ages, 
but is hopelessly wrong for the earlier period. The few attempts 
of Mommsen on the ‘‘Sources of Livy,” on ‘‘Cluvius Rufus as the 
Source of Tacitus,” or on the “Scriptores Historiae Augustae”’ 
have added little to the progress in these fields. Better but not 
convincing was the article on “ Fabius as Source of Diodorus.” 

With this brief summary I do not presume to have covered the 
broad range of Mommsen’s historical studies, but only to have indi- 
cated the most striking. Many articles were primarily geographical 
as some of those on the German limes (defence walls of the Roman 
Empire) and on the location of the defeat of Varus in the Teuto- 
berg forest. Others dealt with the history of Roman and Latin 
colonies, others with private and imperial genealogies, and others 
with the provinces and their subdivisions. Any scholar, however 
industrious, might well rest content with such a total; but for 
Mommseen it is only a small part, and that not the most important. 
I have always considered that the legal and institutional writings of 
Mommsen ranked higher than his purely historical works. It 
was in this field that he made his bow to the learned world with 
his thesis De collegiis et sodaliciis Romanorum. This stands on 
the border-ground between public and private law, for the collegium 
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was really a corporation and so stood toward the state in a private 
capacity. The same diversity is seen throughout his later study. 
Public law has the preference, but private law is not neglected. For 
the latter his chief contributions were his editions of the Frag- 
menta V aticana, of the Digest, and of the Theodosian Code, all three 
works of the first importance, but not in the same class with his 
foundation work on Roman public law, i.e., the Roman Constitution. 
This was an almost unworked field before his time. Further, 
Mommsen came to the work with a matchless equipment. He 
was jurist, historian, epigraphist, philologist. ‘The first of his five 
large volumes on the Roman Constitution appeared in 1871,’ the 
last in 1888. With the great work on the Criminal Law in 1899, 
he completely covered the field of Roman public law as no predeces- 
sor had had the material or even the plan to treat it. This work 
is greatest on the side of the collection and organization of material. 
It is not and could not be the last word on the subject, though 
Mommseen considered it his greatest work. Yetthe more one studies 
the subject, the more one is impressed with the incompleteness 
of the evidence on countless points. In such cases the combina- 
tions or assumptions of Mommsen are often insufficient or uncon- 
vincing. There remains ample room for further study as well as 
the certainty that the spade will eventually give additional evidence. 
But, with Mommsen’s example of the accurate and brilliant com- 
bination of all available evidence before him, it will be easier for 
the future scholar to utilize any new evidence that excavation may 
bring to light. Mommsen’s great work will therefore remain indis- 
pensable for the scholar, even when it is supplanted for the beginner 
and the less-trained reader. The foregoing works do not, however, 
cover the field of Mommsen’s contributions to the subject of Roman 
law. In his collected works three large volumes are filled with his 
briefer articles. The majority of these are not repeated or sum- 
marized in his great works. We find here the treatment or recon- 
struction of the laws of various colonies and municipalities, the 
interpretation of inscriptions and papyri containing wills, edicts, 
and decrees, and the treatment of law as applied to special provinces 
of the Empire, as Egypt, or to special classes, as the Christians. 
We also find treated real-estate law, burial rights, usury, inheritance, 
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and other special themes in private law. Still other articles 
are more truly lexicographical, dealing with legal terms, such as 
lex, nexum, digesta, iudicium legitimum, mancipium, etc. Momm- 
sen’s first and last work was on law, and hardly a year in his long 
productive life passed without some articles bearing on that subject. 
When one recalls that his first three appointments were as professor 
of Roman law and that his professorship of Roman history at Berlin 
was atranged purely because his editorship of the Corpus demanded 
his residence there, it is clear that his inclination and probably 
his chief ability were on the legal and institutional side. 
Mommsen the philologist was purely supplementary to 
Mommseen the historian and jurist. Yet many of his works are 
most notable. His South Italic Dialects, published in 1850, was 
preceded by several notable articles in the general field. He was 
not a comparative philologist in the modern acceptation of the 
term, nor was comparative philology at all well understood at that 
time; yet this work handled alphabet, language, and people and 
was the first to group the tribes according to their languages. It 
prepared the way for the scientific study of the Italian dialects, and, 
though superseded, is still of value. In 1853 he published the 
North Etruscan Alphabets, but then abandoned the field. In fact, 
he was dissatisfied with the Jtalic Dialects even before publication 
and on occasions afterward spoke disparagingly of his own work; 
he could never be induced to re-edit it. It had manifestly ceased to 
have sufficient point or value for his studies, and he could not keep 
pace with the development of comparative philology. However, in 
three lines—emendation, interpretation, and the editing of texts— 
he continued his philological work to the end of his career. Some 
few of his emendations and more of his interpretations appear in 
special journal articles, but by far the greater number come in the 
works of others, for his marvelous learning and keenness were 
always at the service of scholarship. Zangemeister and Jacobs 
have listed over 100 works in which acknowledgment is made of 
indebtedness to Mommsen for emendation or interpretation of 
corrupt or difficult passages. His own critical editions are of authors 
of the late Empire and some have already been mentioned 
under his legal writings. The most notable of the others are 
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Cassiodorius, Jordanes, Solinus, Chronica minora (3 large volumes 
containing over 20 authors), Liber generationis, Gesta pontificum 
Romanorum, and Rufinus. He further completed the edition of 
\ Sidonius after the death of Lutjohann. Several of the foregoing 
works are included in the Auctores antiquissimi of the Monumenta 
Germaniae historica, the editorship of the older series of which he 
held from the beginning. While he published no editions of the 
earlier Latin authors, except Books 3 and 4 of Livy from a Vienna 
MS, he discovered important MSS and gave assistance to the textual 
criticism of various authors by his publication or discussion of such 
MSS. Among the authors touched on are: Cicero, Caesar, Livy, 
Scriptores Historiae Augustae, Florus, Vegetius, Eutropius, 
Ammianus Marcellinus, Firmicus Maternus, Eusebius, Aurelius 
Victor, Festus, and Paulus (the Epitome). Mommsen’s work in 
this field is of lasting importance, but it is supplementary chiefly 
to his historical studies. This explains why so much attention 
was directed to the hopelessly ignorant and dreary writers of the 
late Empire, which have been so universally avoided by classical 
scholars. 

Mommsen’s study of Roman coins was also only a side issue with 
him. Yet he never abandoned his interest in and study of the 
subject. His great work, the History of Roman Coinage, was pub- 
lished in 1860 and is now out of date, though not replaced. Even 
at that early date Mommsen saw the bearing that his study had 
, on the history of civilization and noted carefully weights and designs 

showing connection with Greece and the Orient. During his 

later years he worked earnestly for an international corpus of coins, 
, but in vain. He seldom published individual coins or types, and 
then only as they had relation to his historical studies. 

We have still to consider Mommsen’s greatest work, the Corpus 
inscriptionum Latinarum. Of this huge work of 15 volumes, 
divided into 41 parts and containing over 130,000 inscriptions, 
he was the general editor and himself the author of Vols. I, III, V, 
IX, and X. Also, after the death of Wilmans he completed and 
‘ published the two parts of Vol. VIII. Thus 14 out of the 41 parts 

are from his hand. These contain over 8,000 folio pages, a life- 
work in itself. 
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How thoroughly the Corpus of Latin Inscriptions is Mommsen’s 
work is shown by a sketch of its origin. The Dane Kellermann 
had started a collection of inscriptions 1835-38 and after his death 
Otto Jahn obtained his MS material. In 1841 Jahn presented a 
specimen of his proposed publication to the Berlin Academy. It 
was considered inadequate. In 1844 he asked Mommsen to join 
him and in 1846 a new plan, mostly of Mommsen’s making, was 
presented to the Academy through Savigny. It was rejected as 
visionary or impossible, and the work given to Zumpt, whose uncle 
was a member of the Academy. Jahn retired from the contest. 
Savigny, Gerhard, and Lachmann continued the struggle for 
Mommsen. Again in the same year, at their request, Mommsen 
presented a new plan to the Academy, in which already the geo- 
graphical arrangement of the inscriptions was proposed. This im- 
pressed but did not convince the Academy. Mommsen was offered 
a position on the Corpus subordinate to Zumpt. Not till March 
1, 1847, did Mommsen finally decline to work with Zumpt. The 
two plans were, in fact, absolutely incompatible. Zumpt wanted 
a cheap and hasty collection of all known inscriptions from second- 
hand sources. Mommsen demanded everywhere the search for, 
and comparison with, the original stones, together with the incor- 
poration of all obtainable new material. These were the years of 
Mommsen’s travel and study in Italy, and he devoted his time 
chiefly to inscriptions. In 1849 he offered his Neapolitan inscrip- 
tions to the Academy for publication. For the work 1200 thalers 
were needed, but the Academy granted only 600. However, 
Georg Wigand, a publisher friend from Leipsic, where Mommsen 
was then professor, took on the work with this small grant, though 
at certain loss. In 1852 the Imscriptiones regni Neapolitani Latinae 
appeared and immediately won the day. Zumpt had to resign; 
Mommsen was appointed chief editor, and with him were associated 
Henzen and De Rossi. The work was planned from the first on a 
comprehensive scale. Mommsen did not deceive himself as regards 
the magnitude of the task. He wrote to Henzen at this time that 
some twenty years would be needed to publish the known inscrip- 
tions and that the work would busy them all their lives. 

The first volume was by Mommsen and appeared in 1863. It 
contained all the older inscriptions up to the death of Caesar. For 
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other volumes the geographical arrangement was preserved. We 
are today so accustomed to the Corpus that one can hardly conceive 
what the study of ancient Rome would be without it. In history, 
| law, language, religion, and private life we condemn offhand any 
article which does not make use of the Corpus material. Mommsen 
was the first to show the immense value of the Corpus in his his- 
torical and legal studies, but today all easily follow and utilize 
the rich stores of material gathered there. 
Except in Vol. I, the Corpus does not include the full discussion 
of important inscriptions. To satisfy this lack and to afford a 
medium for the publication of new inscriptions, Mommsen in 1872 
founded the Ephemeris epigraphica and continued a frequent 
contributor to it throughout his life. The most of his shorter epi- 
| graphical! articles are found there. 

I have already taken too much space with this enumeration, and 
I will not lengthen it by an attempt to cover such of Mommsen’s 
articles as lie outside of the fields treated. That there were articles 
of this sort is shown by such titles as “‘Commentary on the ludi 
saeculares, the ludi magni, and Romani,’ “Roman Proper 
Names,” “Roman Patrician Families,’ and the ‘Life of the 
| Younger Pliny,” but probably by Mommsen these were viewed 
| as natural researches into the life and history of Rome and its 
y people. 

In conclusion, I will try to summarize my thoughts about this 
great historian of the past century. Mommsen was not an ideal 
historian. He had the genius of analysis rather than of synthesis. 
He has done far more in gathering and cataloguing material than in 
; utilizing it. With this view his History of the Roman Republic 
is not at all compatible. It is the other side of Mommsen’s nature 
that appears there. This is marked by breadth of view, violent 
partisanship, and that Teutonic characteristic, adoration of power; 
for Mommsen, as Bismarck, Nietzsche, and Bernhardi, worshiped 
the powerful, even though cruel, and to him success excused, if it 
did not justify, crime. We may well be thankful that the other 
side of his nature prevailed and that his life was spent in giving us 
those monumental works of his industry and power of analysis, 
rather than in further imitating Drumann in his abuse of Cicero, 
or in exalting Caesar as his ideal of strength, decision, and success. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY IN 1916 





By Georce H. CHAsE 
Harvard University 





The most striking feature of the archaeological news of the 
year 1916 is the almost complete lack of information from Greece. 
Whether this is largely due to the censorship, which in recent 
months has passed very little Greek news of any kind, or whether 
there actually has been a stagnation of archaeological activities 
in Greece it is impossible to say. Certainly conditions in that dis- 
tracted country must have been most unfavorable for excavation, 
and such brief notices as I have seen suggest that little work was 
undertaken. 

For some discoveries, as in 1915, the war was directly respon- 
sible. It was reported that vessels of the Greek navy, while 
engaged in mine-sweeping practice in and near the Bay of Salamis, 
encountered obstacles which are thought to be remains of Persian 
galleys sunk in the battle of Salamis, and that after the war an 
attempt will be made to raise them. Near Salonica, also, sar- 
cophagi, inscriptions, vases, coins, and other relics of antiquity 
continued to be found as a result of military operations, and were 
carefully collected by French and English archaeologists in the 
Allied forces. The most interesting notice that I have seen speaks 
especially of an inscription, probably of the second century after 
Christ, in honor of Manius Salarius Saborius, who, in addition to 
other benefactions, ‘‘in time of scarcity often supplied grain at a 
price far below the current rate, and at the passage of the troops 
of the Emperor supplied 600 measures of wheat, 100 measures of 
barley, 60 measures of beans, and 100 measures of wine at far 
below current prices.”” One cannot help wondering whether, as a 
result of present conditions, similar inscriptions will some day adorn 
American cities. 

The most striking discovery that has been reported was made 
by chance at Tiryns in the winter of 1915-16. About a hundred 
yards from the citadel a workman connected with the Agricultural 
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School, in digging a deep trench, came upon a Mycenaean treasure, 
which was carefully collected under the supervision of Mr. Arvani- 
topoullos and taken to the National Museum at Athens. It con- 
| sists of a large number of objects which had been packed in a wooden 
chest. Among them are a tripod, several daggers, and various 
utensils of bronze, and especially a large cauldron, in which the 
most important part of the treasure was placed. The tantalizing 
brief reports tell of many objects of gold, including bracelets, neck- 
laces, two diadems ornamented with amber, and many rings, some 
of them set with engraved stones. On one of these gems is carved 
a boat with passengers and men and women waiting to welcome 
them. On another is a religious scene, with a goddess, or a priest- 
ess, in the usual Mycenaean costume, seated before an altar and 
approached by four of the fantastic figures which are so common in 
Cretan and Mycenaean art, and which have been interpreted by 
some as lesser deities, by others as worshipers dressed as animals; 
above are represented the sun, the moon, and stars. The whole 
clearly forms one of the most important Mycenaean “finds” of 
recent years, and its scientific publication will be awaited with 
interest. 

In the fall of 1916 Mr. Arvanitopoullos conducted some exca- 

vations at Gonnoi in Thessaly, exploring especially a sanctuary of 
Artemis, which yielded more than a hundred inscribed and sculp- 
tured stones. One of the inscriptions records the thanks of a woman 
to Artemis Geneteira, and creates a presumption that the sanctuary 
was dedicated to that goddess. 
At Nicopolis, Mr. Philadelpheus, continuing his investigations, 
| opened a large number of tombs of the sixth and the fifth centuries, 
containing terra-cottas and vases, the later partly of “proto- 
Corinthian” types, partly black-figured. He also discovered a 
small temple. 

The American School conducted excavations at Corinth from 
May to November, principally on three of the eleven prehistoric 
sites which have now been identified in this region. The work was 
directly in charge of Mr. Blegen, the secretary of the School, to 
whom the discovery of these settlements is due,’ but Mr. Hill, the 
director, Mr. Dinsmoor, the architect, and Mr. Scott, the one 
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member of the School, also took part init. Mr. Wace, the director 
of the British School in Athens, who is a recognized authority on the 
prehistoric antiquities of Greece, spent a month at the excavations 
and assisted in the classification of the masses of early pottery which 
came to light. The most important of the sites is one called 
Korako, a little less than two miles west of New Corinth. Here 
undisturbed and stratified remains of prehistoric settlements show 
that the site was occupied during the whole of the Bronze Age. In 
a brief report Mr. Blegen has distinguished three periods of occupa- 
tion and carefully analyzed the different classes of pottery from each 
period. Among the important points which he brings out is the 
fact that imported vases show extensive trade relations—with Crete 
and the Aegean Islands, with settlements in Argolis and in Central 
Greece—and that one new type, consisting of two-handled goblets, 
decorated over a smooth, glazelike slip with flowers, rosettes, and 
spirals in black-to-red lustrous paint, is a local Corinthian ware, 
dating from the latter part of the Late Minoan I period. For it he 
proposes the suggestive name “‘Ephyrean.” Numerous founda- 
tion walls of houses were uncovered, several of them so well pre- 
served that plans could be plotted by Mr. Dinsmoor. Even from 
a brief report it is clear that this excavation, the first in Southern 
Greece where a definite sequence of the styles of pottery in use 
during the Bronze Age can be traced, is destined to play an impor- 
tant part in future discussions of the prehistoric period. 

In addition to the work on the prehistoric sites, an ancient 
cemetery northwest of the modern town of Old Corinth was par- 
tially explored by Mr. Hill. Forty-one sarcophagi and a smaller 
number of trench and tile graves were opened, which yielded over 
two hundred vases, two mirrors and three strigils of bronze, and 
some smaller objects. Examination of a row of column bases in 
the same region (some of these are plotted near ‘Trench I” on 
the map of Corinth in the American Journal of Archaeology for 
1897, Plate XIV) showed that they formed part of a large colonnade 
of Roman date, measuring over three hundred feet long and about 
forty feet deep. 

The French School in Athens is reported to have had seven 
members, but as the School was closed early in December, 1916, it 
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seems clear that the members found it difficult to carry on their 
work successfully. The director states in his report that Thasos 
and Macedonia, the regions to which the members of the School 
have devoted much attention in recent years, were “quite impos- 
sible’? under war conditions. One member, Mr. Plassart, under- 
took to finish the exploration of the two Sacred Ways leading to the 
two summits of Mt. Cynthus, on the island of Delos, and apparently 
carried out his plan. On the principal summit, where Lebégue 
in 1873 excavated the sanctuary of Zeus Cynthius and Athena 
Cynthia, Mr. Plassart found remains of an earlier temple, and 
on the second summit, traces of a sanctuary of Zeus Hypsistos. 
He also discovered two new precincts dedicated to oriental divini- 
ties, and cleared considerable portions of the two Sacred Ways 
with their chapels. Of the other foreign schools in Athens I have 
not been able to gain any information. 

In marked contrast to the dearth of news from Greece, reports 
from Italy show little diminution of archaeological activities. 
Dr. Spinazzola, to be sure, mentions a reduction in the number of 
workman at Pompeii, and especially in the number of younger 
men, due to the “successive calls to the colors.’””’ But the govern- 
ment excavations at Pompeii and Ostia were carried on through- 
out the year, and the Notizie degli Scavi contain almost as many 
notices as usual of discoveries and minor excavations in many 
parts of the peninsula. 

From Rome there is not much to record. It was announced 
during the year that the well-preserved republican temple in the 
Forum Boarium, which is commonly called the Temple of Fortuna 
Virilis, was to be freed from the adjoining modern structures and 
restored; and a more recent report states that the work of tearing 
down the modern houses has been begun. In the neighborhood 
of the Porta San Lorenzo, the widening of the modern roads made 
clearer the relations of the various aqueducts, gates, and other con- 
structions about the ancient Porta Tiburtina and brought to light a 
republican archway that had not been known before. Between 
the Porta Maggiore and the Lateran, building operations in the 
Villa Wolkonsky resulted in the discovery of several late republican 
tombs containing portrait busts. 
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The activities of the foreign schools in Rome were much cur- 
tailed as a result of the war. The French School had but two 
students, and the German Institute, naturally, was closed. Our 
own American Academy was able to carry out its usual program of 
lectures and research, but here too the difficulties created by the 
war have at last had their effect, and it is announced that no new 
students are to be sent over until conditions of living in Italy 
improve. Much of the time of the officials of the Academy was 
devoted to preparing the first volume of the Memoirs of the American 
Academy in Rome, which was published early in 1917. The death 
of Professor Carter in July last came as a great shock to his many 
friends in America, who find it difficult to think of the Academy 
without him as its director. He died at Cervignano, while on his 
way to the Italian front with a commission sent by the American 
Red Cross. The problem of carrying on the work of the Academy 
has been met for the present by the appointment of Mr. Stevens 
as acting director. 

At Pompeii the excavation of the Via dell’ Abbondanza and its 
neighborhood was carried considerably farther. The house of 
Trebius Valens was completely cleared and found to be in excellent 
preservation. In the ambulacrum, part of the roof was still in situ— 
the first example that has been found at Pompeii. Under a part 
of the roof that had fallen, and close to a wall, were the skeletons of 
four occupants of the house who evidently had tried to find refuge 
from the falling ashes. At the back of the peristyle was a stibadium 
with a support for a circular table, which was also used as a foun- 
tain. This arrangement is similar to that found in 1907 in the 
House of the Silver Wedding,’ and both recall Pliny’s statement 
in the description of his Tuscan villa, though there the water 
pipes were placed in the stibadium itself. 

Another interesting structure in this neighborhood is a large 
square apartment, measuring nearly twenty-eight feet on each side 
and opening on the street for a width of slightly over twenty feet. 
On two sides of the room the upper part of the walls shows definite 


*Cf. Not. Scav., 1910, p. 326. 
2Cf. Pliny Epist. V. 6. 36: “E stibadio aqua, velut expressa cubantium pondere, 
siphunculis effluit.” 
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traces of the existence of wooden wall cases, which were supported 
by stout pilasters. The spaces between the pilasters are decorated 
with figures of flying Victories, and on the exterior wall, on each 
side of the wide doorway, is painted an elaborate trophy. 
Dr. Spinazzola argues that the room served as a station and 
armory (armamentarium) of a local military organization, such as 
are known to have existed in some Roman towns, charged with the 
performance of many of the duties of a modern police force." 

Among the minor discoveries of the year is a new example of 
the interesting group of Oscan inscriptions sometimes called the 
“‘Eituns”’ inscriptions. These are notices in red paint on the walls 
of the houses, which give directions for reaching the city wall by the 
shortest routes.? They are commonly supposed to date from the 
time of the Social War, when Pompeii was besieged by Sulla, and 
to have served as directions for the allied forces which held the city. 

From Ostia no discoveries of great importance have been 
reported. The principal area excavated was the imsula east of the 
Temple of Vulcan, bounded on the north by the Via della Casa di 
Diana and on the south by the Strada Decumana. Parts of this 
had been cleared before. Some of the buildings offered new evi- 
dence for the three-story house with an interior court and exterior 
balconies on the level of the upper floors. Besides houses of this 
sort, with shops on the ground floor, the insula contained a small 
basilica and, in one corner, an elaborate fountain of late date. 
It is reported, also, that the Piazzale delle Corporazioni’ has been 
completely cleared. On its northern side was found an inscription 
of the Narbonenses, which is the first record at Ostia of a corpora- 
tion from the district of Gallia Narbonensis. 

Finally, I cannot resist the temptation to note two examples of 
the wide ramifications of the great war, although they have to do 
with districts which I have not usually included in these reports. 
Some forty miles west of Fez in Morocco, the French have been con- 
ducting excavations on the site of the ancient town of Volubilis. 


* Cf. Daremberg and Saglio, Dict. des Ant., art. “Militiae municipales.” 
*Cf. Mau-Kelsey, Pompeii, p. 240; Buck, Grammar of Oscan and Umbrian, 


PP. 242, 243. 
3 Cf. Classical Journal, XI, 205. 
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These were begun in May, 1915, by order of General Lyautey, 
resident commissioner-general, and are stated to have been under- 
taken with a purpose “partly political’ —that is, to impress the 
natives with the ability of the French government to carry out 
scientific work in the midst of war. An arch and a basilica, which 
had always been visible, have been completely excavated, and 
near the basilica the forum has been located and largely cleared. 
It is certainly to be hoped that both the scientific and the political 
aims of the officials will be realized. The other “‘war news’’ is found 
in a letter from Dr. Carton, director of the excavations at Bulla 
Regia, in Tunisia, which was read at a session of the Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres on May 19, 1916. In this it is stated 
that as the government has taken the German prisoners employed 
on the excavations for agricultural work in France, they have 
been replaced by native workmen. To the German prisoners the 
trenches of Bulla Regia must have been welcome indeed after the 
trenches of the Western Front. 
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CONTENT STUDIES AND CONTENT TEACHING 





By CLrypE MuRLEY 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas 





I 


The educational theorists are not enamored of rhetorical tech- 
nicalities in general, but they do have an abiding interest in one 
instance of metonymy: they habitually make Latin and Greek 
stand for the whole system of traditional education. Bearing in 
mind that traditional education is as obnoxious to them as are 
traditional morals to the Bohemian, we find this, from their point 
of view, a most damaging aspersion against the languages in ques- 
tion (and to me personally inconvenient here, since I should prefer 
to have discussed the particular problems touching Latin teaching 
separately from the general problems of the whole standard cur- 
riculum). I suppose, however, that there must always be horrible 
examples in different kinds of depravity—Nero, Benedict Arnold, 
the classics. At least, there is conceded to all of these a shabby 
raison d’étre in the warning they bear. 

It is baldly stated in Mr. Flexner’s article in the April Aélantic 
Monthly that the aim of the teaching of Latin and Greek is, quite 
ostentatiously, mental discipline; that only incidentally (and 
contradictorily) is any other claim advanced. “The languages 
are not learned; no one expects them to be learned. They are 
taught, not for the sake of their meanings, not to be used in sug- 
gesting ideas, but as a means of discipline.”” Now it is obviously 
one thing to say that mental discipline is derived from some line 
of study and quite another to say that this is the whole purpose of 
teaching it. No reputable teacher of the classics ever ventured, 
I feel sure, to maintain so monstrous a contention. Despite 
the frequent construction by pupils of maps of campaigns and 
wooden models of the bridge across the Rhine, I fear that the 
teaching of Caesar in high schools would very often justify a 
milder version of this accusation in results, though not in the 
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teachers’ intentions. But that Cicero’s orations do not carry 
to pupils anything of political interest and information, and that 
there is no human touch in the teaching of the Aeneid, are state- 
ments that are denied both by probability and observation. It 
is inconceivable that thousands of teachers have been for genera- 
tions teaching languages with an utter disregard of the motive 
which Mr. Flexner so naively recommends in the phrase “‘as a 
medium for the communication of ideas.” 

When he says that no one expects the languages to be learned, 
he can scarcely mean “to be spoken”’ (though this frivolous pur- 
pose is sometimes insisted upon for ancient languages by critics); 
indeed, he specifically disavows that expectation in the phrase 
I have just quoted. What is meant is, evidently, to translate or 
read matter of ordinary difficulty with fair ease and facility. As 
long as we spend a generous share of the first twenty-five years of 
our lives in learning our native tongue, which is forced upon us at 
every turn, there must surely be some limit to the degree of mastery 
of a language which may reasonably be expected to be obtained in a 
maximum of four years’ training in secondary schools. That, in 
spite of the rapid progress of sight translation, more proficiency 
might—yes, must—be achieved should be patent to every student 
of conditions; but this is a matter of method; and, by the way, 
writers against the classics regularly make capital of the methods 
in vogue in their childhood rather than of those obtaining in the 
better schools now. 

This particular critic is opposed, not without reason, to formal 
grammar in elementary language work. It is worth noting that 
in no negligible number of instances Latin, and even Greek, is com- 
ing to be taught without the memorization of paradigms as a pre- 
requisite to translation, that “‘direct”’ (not conversational) methods 
are being rapidly and successfully tried. But our critic is so 
exceptionally squeamish as to any kind of grammar, that it is pain- 
ful for him to think, for instance, that “‘arum is a symbol mechani- 
cally identified with genitive plural.” He says all symbols should 
be ‘‘keys to living subjects.” He has here hit upon a great truth. 
There is the same academic narrowness and absence of contact 
with life about the symbol arum that there is about the arbitrary, 
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traditional insistence (by which we were all victimized) that c-a-t 
spells cat. We were not shown a cat (the “living subject”) and 
told to spell the cat itself even; but were required to translate 
the word-symbol (the “‘key’’) into certain letter-symbols, all pre- 
sumably ‘‘as a method of disciplining the will, the reason, the power 
of analysis.” There is such a thing as making a bogie of the 
mechanics of the classroom and a fetish of the mechanics of the 
shop. When all is said, and historical philology being forgotten, 
the bulk of language is arbitrary, and has, as Professor Jastrow has 
said, ‘‘a higher logic of its own.”’ In case the teaching of language 
has been unduly mechanical (and I believe it has) the fault lies in 
the method, not in the language. 


II 


In connection with his assertion that the subjects under consid- 
eration are taught almost entirely for mental discipline, Mr. Flexner 
feels that, where once in a while (constantly, it would seem to 
me) the idea of cultural advantage is also put forward, a serious 
contradiction is involved; that is, he feels that it is anomalous to 
say that we study the languages for their content—their cultural 
value—and also for the development of the mind. It is as if one 
were to say that a laborer could not work for the contents of his 
purse and at the same time harden his muscle for that or some 
other kind of work. The fact is that there are, even besides these 
two, substantial reasons for studying Latin and Greek; for instance, 
one cannot intelligently consult a dictionary without some knowl- 
edge of the former, at least; it is absurd to insist that any good 
4 to be derived from these studies is conditioned upon being able to 
read them fluently at sight. The combination of our faculties is 
so intricate that it would be impossible to isolate one or another, to 
train the memory on modern history without gaining any ability 
to reason on social and political cause and effect in the case at hand 
or in other similar cases where the names and details are different. 
No more can one exercise his powers in discrimination between 
shades of meaning in translation without gaining any power of 
discrimination where details are different. No arbitrary theory 
of the non-transference of mental powers from one field of thought 
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to another—a theory invented specially for polemics against funda- 
mental education, an assumption convincing only to educational 
theorists—will destroy the facts of observation, which clearly 
indicate that this transference goes on about us incessantly. 

There is no mental muscle such theorists say; there is a general 
health of the body from general exercise, but no general health of 
the mind from general exercise. Mr. Flexner is nervous about this 
line of thought. (1) He says that he declines “to be entangled in a 
discussion based upon metaphors,” as if anyone were attempting to 
base the discussion upon metaphors rather than to clarify it by 
them. (2) He is enough impressed by the significance of this com- 
parison (not so far-fetched, considering the physiological basis of 
psychology), so that he thinks it safer to doubt general physical 
training also, saying guardedly, ‘‘The gymnasium may or may 
not train the muscles for other uses.” (3) He feels that mental 
discipline is overstressed, at any rate too confining. Very good, 
people get overtrained, athletically or mentally, and their hearts 
suffer in either case; this is exceptional and lamentable. This 
shifting position which the writer takes, with its secondary and 
tertiary lines of defense, does not deserve serious attack. 


III 


We come now to the content-subjects. Mr. Flexner believes in 
his educational volume on the strength of its table of contents. 
The question arising in my mind is as to whether certain subjects 
can guarantee their results without respect to teaching conditions. 
I should have expected the writer to be fairly sure of that in order 
to make his point, since he has already admitted that the traditional 
subjects can be of cultural value if correctly taught—the problem 
being one of method. Are these content-subjects automata that 
they can insure their own efficiency? Mr. Flexner cannot main- 
tain this. He says, “The new content-subjects have largely 
shared the fate of the rest of the curriculum—they have been 
taught so as to train the mind.” Well, then, why this hue and 
cry after certain subjects to the exclusion of certain others, as if in 
a change of subjects were our salvation? And, further, if the 
classics are admittedly cultural if rightly taught, and the so-called 
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content-studies are admittedly taught like the others, what pos- 
sible warrant is there for calling one group content-studies and 
denying that name to others, when the whole proposition is one 
of method according to the data furnished in the article here com- 
mented upon ? 

Here is Mr. Flexner’s opportunity. In his ‘Modern School” 
he should show us how Latin ought to be taught, since he approves 
of it but not of the plan of previous Latin courses. If new subjects 
| are needed, let them be added, as they have been added before. 

But I see no reason why they should have a monopoly opportunity. 
| The theorists who talk of measuring results in education have a 
good and useful purpose, but in all fairness let them measure results, 
not merely as to the subjects they want to dislodge, but as to those 
which they especially foster and subsidize. Let us not try teaching 
some new subjects under ideal conditions, and speak slightingly of 
others which we do not try at all. Somehow even the best-educated 
men have a predilection that the tangible must be real and that the 
spiritual is problematical. When the boy brings home a tabaret, 
or the girl a salad, from the high-school laboratories, the parents 
say, ‘At last we are getting results for all we’ve spent on the chil- 
dren.’”’ My objection here is not to the ennobling training the 
young people are getting, but to the obvious implication that only 
in such connections can we be sure of real progress. Because a 
course in the “Modern School”’ is manual or vocational, we shall 
> not be justified in exempting it from the measurement of results; 
nor shall we be justified in employing only a measurement in terms 
of the coin of the realm. 

There is, to be sure, need of content—intellectual and spiritual 
content—and this is needed in the subjects of the curriculum. It 
is admitted to be in those subjects. For pedagogical purposes in the 
public schools we are instructed not to demand any cerebral content 
in the pupils, not to blame them for anything. The answer to the 
problem is, then, easily to be gained by elimination. We need 
content-teachers and content-methods. I cannot guarantee that 
Latin, Greek, mathematics, English, history, science, will guarantee 
the quality of those who teach them, or of the methods. But I 
suspect I had better not guarantee that millinery and benchwork 
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will do that either. Paper is expensive now. The ten-dollar note 
will soon have hammer-value. Yet it is still cheaper to revise the 
printed curriculum than to employ better teachers and methods. 
However, I feel perversely that we had better revolutionize the 
teachers’ methods when they need it than set them at teaching 
something else on the chance that they will teach that more effect- 
ively. We had better solve the problem. We had better untie the 


Gordian knot, not cut it. 
IV 


Dignified by italics, as it well deserves, there appeared in the 
article in question the assertion, ‘‘You train what you train.” 
Upon this assertion rests, as I see it, the justification of the funda- 
mental education upon which the generations have been raised. 
(I unhesitatingly admit thus the long persistence of this funda- 
mental education, for the existence of old may be a substantial 
argument for anything; it could not conceivably in itself be an 
argument against anything.) ‘You train what you train.” If 
you choose as your exclusive aim the securing of a certain content, 
you get what you have time to get in the school years. If you aim, 
besides that, to acquire an ability to acquire all your life, you get 
a bigger training potentially than the maximum the content people 
could except. 

If we must train, not potentiality, but immediate power, our 
problem is as follows: A boy comes to school. Let us suppose he 
knows he wants to be a civil engineer—this is unlikely. Let us 
suppose he ought to be what he wants to be—this is dubious. 
If the serious-minded vocational guides should chance to catch the 
boys at the age of twelve, the latter would all end their days as 
cowboys or train-robbers; the girls at fifteen, they would all turn 
out to be “‘movie”’ actresses. But our model boy wants to be and 
ought to be a civil engineer. We train what we train. We train 
him to be a civil engineer. But he will live in the suburbs and 
should have a garden. We must separately train him to be a horti- 
culturist; he cannot transfer any part of his scientific training to 
his gardening. As a civil engineer he will be thrown in contact 
with city governments; he must, then, be trained to be a citizen in a 
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specialized way to fit him for dealing with councils and commissions. 
We want him to marry. We train what we train. We must 
train him to be a husband; he has no general vigor and adaptability 
of intellect; he must learn economy, sexual hygiene, child psy- 
chology, etc.—all adapted specifically to the position of husband. 
And so we must do with his social, religious, commercial, and 
other instincts; we must begin at the beginning with each of them 
independently. This is precisely the way guinea-pigs and trick 
ponies are trained—every trick separately. No scheme of educa- 
tion could be more sordid and unpromising. 

The whole problem, which is vastly larger than the cause of any 
one or several studies in the curricula, is this: Shall we have educa- 
cational communism, the possession of a strictly limited supply 
of the objects of intellectual consumption; or educational socialism, 
the possession by the student of the tools of intellectual produc- 
tion? Shall we kill the goose or accumulate the golden eggs ? 

















VIA NOVA—THE DIRECT METHOD" 





By H. C. Nutrtinc 
University of California 





The author of this text is one of the best known of the exponents 
of the use of direct method of teaching the classics. He writes 
almost entirely from the point of view of the situation in England, 
and with the purpose of setting forth as clearly and definitely as 
possible the actual procedure under the direct method. The num- 
ber of schools as yet using this method is so small that he finds it 
necessary to base his remarks largely upon his own experience and 
observation. For this he offers an apology; but, as a matter of fact, 
his testimony gains in value from its very directness. 

The introductory chapter of the book gives a general description 
of the nature of the direct method, and contains a lengthy extract 
from a report submitted by a committee of the Association for the 
Reform of Latin Teaching. Chapter ii deals with the preliminary 
preparation of the boy who is to undertake the study of Latin by 
the direct method. The third and fourth chapters are devoted to a 
consideration of the several departments of the work—translation, 
composition, grammatical study, the use of illustrative material, 
such as pictures, charts, etc. Chapters v to viii, inclusive, map 
out the ground to be covered in successive years; and the final 
chapter takes up an administrative question: “The Position of the 
Classics in the Curriculum.” Then follow an epilogue, an appendix 
with specimens of work done by direct-method pupils, and a brief 
bibliography. 

Though this volume is intended for English schoolmasters, it 
contains many a hint that ought to be carefully considered by those 
who would introduce the use of the direct method into the schools 
of America. To single out and present together a few of these hints 
may give a somewhat distorted impression of the book as a whole. 


* Via Nova. (Cambridge Handbooks for Teachers.) By W.H.S. Jones. Cam- 
bridge: at the University Press. Pp. xii+175. 
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But the very fact that so ardent an advocate of the use of the direct 
method as Mr. Jones sees and admits the difficulties and dangers 
that beset the use of that method certainly justifies special scrutiny 
\ of these points. 
Of the preliminary training expected before a boy undertakes 
Latin, Mr. Jones says (p. 36): “Complete success with the direct 
method can be obtained only if the learner be carefully prepared 
[ during early boyhood. From the age of about nine he should be 
taken through a course of study to facilitate the mastery of foreign 
languages.”” This course should include training in (a) phonetics, 
(6) general grammar, (c) English composition, and (d) preferably 
| one or two years of French. ‘On this foundation a sound super- 
structure can be built. Without it, success will be very uncertain” 
(p. 42). These conditions are far from being realized in American 
schools, where Latin is usually taken up (if at all) as the first foreign 
language, and it is expected that English (including grammar) will 
be taught through the medium of instruction in Latin. 

The vagueness of the first years under the direct method is 
confessed by Mr. Jones with surprising candor (pp. 152 ff.): “But 
if a boy leaves off Latin after two years, or migrates to another 
school, the result is somewhat disappointing. A boy learning on 
the direct method forms ideas which, vague at first, gradually 
increase in clearness and precision. The full effects of the early 
work are visible only after a time, and then they are cumulative. 
It often happens that for two years a boy, though lively and bright, 
shows no signs of accurate scholarship, and, if tested by an examina- 
tion of the usual type, would be pronounced a failure.”’ 

This is a serious consideration, for American schools at least; 
for in them the large majority of Latin students do not continue 
the subject byond the second year. The burning question at the 
present time is so to administer the work of the first two years that 
all the students enrolled, whether they are to go farther or not, shall 
reap a definite and concrete benefit in return for the time expended. 
If this consummation cannot be realized in the case of bright 
students under the best direct-method instructors in the English 
schools that have used the method for some years, what can be 
hoped for in classes under the direction of inexperienced teachers ? 
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It seems to be assumed that in the English schools the pupil will 
continue the study of Latin for six years; and it is stated above that 
the vagueness and obscurity of the earlier years clears up later in 
the course. To an outsider, like the reviewer, this appears to be the 
crucial problem of the direct method—namely, so to plan and exe- 
cute a course of study that initial chaos shall give way to order and 
scattered impresssions shall be brought into a rational synthesis. 
The responsibility thrown upon the individual teacher is exceedingly 
heavy, and failure would be all too easy. Mr. Jones makes no 
attempt to gloss over the difficulty of the teacher’s position, as the 
following citations will show: 

“Tt cannot be too urgently pleaded that the direct method 
leaves, and must leave, very much to the teacher’s discretion, and 
also implies a teacher capable of exercising the highest kind of dis- 
cipline” (p. 79). ‘“‘The freedom exercised by the teacher in the 
order of presentation must not be allowed to degenerate into chaotic 
license” (p. 86). “The teacher will be obliged to train himself to 
paraphrase readily and accurately in the ancient languages. Unless 
the teacher has this power, his teaching cannot be a success, and 
may be a bad failure” (p. 71). ‘‘The teacher’s own scholarship 
must stand the test of oral lessons”’ (p. 87). “To be able to sketch, 
to be a lively actor—these are invaluable aids to the teacher” 
(p. 73.) “If the direct method is adopted, the teacher is saved a 
considerable amount of labor in correcting exercises, and so receives 
some slight compensation for the physical strain the system imposes, 
a strain which even the strongest feel for a time, until experience 
results in economy of effort, and the body adapts itself to new con- 
ditions” (p. 82). 

Via Nova repeats the stock arguments in favor of the direct 
method, but without any effort to weight them critically. Indeed, 
some of them are rather carelessly applied. For example, emphasis 
is put upon the fact that the direct method calls into play eye, ear, 
and voice, thus securing a triple impression. But, it may be asked, 
what method does not employ all these, albeit in different pro- 
portion? Moreover, nothing is said of the various kinds of word 
memory found in various individuals, some having an aural, others 
a visual, memory. Then, too, the appeal to the eye and to the ear 
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are two very different things. For instance, the appeal to the 
ear is instantaneous and evanescent; but the eye can linger upon 
the printed word until it strikes home. Here is a subject the 
surface of which is hardly scratched. 

Another complacent assumption of the direct-method school is 
that by the exclusion of the use of English words in teaching Latin 
the idea is grasped in all its purity by the student, without any 
distortion due to passing through a “foreign’’ medium. Conse- 
quently, condemning the current practice of testing a student’s 
understanding of a Latin passage through his English translation, 
Mr. Jones says (p. 4): “‘It may well be doubted whether translation 
is a good instrument of education before the learner’s mind is alive 
to its serious difficulties. Very few words in any language have 
exact equivalents in any other; so much of the force of a word 
depends upon its traditional associations. ‘Friend’ in English and 
gidos in Greek afford a typical example.” 

There are, of course, two different cases to be recognized at this 
point. First, there are the names of concrete things (such as canis, 
equus, etc.). These could be translated into English without any 
distortion due to the ‘foreign’? medium; but, true to its policy, 
the direct method would display a picture of a dog, write the word 
canis on the board, pronounce the Latin word, and have the class 
repeat it. But, so far as fixing the Latin word in the mind is con- 
cerned, it may well be questioned whether the use of the picture is as 
> efficacious as giving outright the English word ‘“‘dog,”’ and sug- 

gesting the related English word “canine.” 

The other case presents itself when a picture is not available, 
or the Latin word is of such a nature that its meaning cannot be 
represented graphically or by pantomime. In this case what is the 
presumption? ‘That the student will get the meaning of the word 
more exactly through the medium of a cramped, inaccurate Latin 
jargon or through a clear, definite explanation in English? To 

| this question there would seem to be but one answer; and illustra- 

| tions abound. In one American class the effort was being made to 
arrive at the meaning of /upus. To help a boy who could not under- 
stand, the teacher finally pointed to a fat boy as illustrative of the 
character of the Jupus. The perplexed pupil thereupon saw light 
and called out “‘pig.” 
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One has only to turn to a book with a direct-method vocabulary 
(i.e., a vocabulary in which Latin words are defined in Latin) to see 
how this matter works out. Just a glance at the vocabulary of 
Pons Tironum brings to light the following definitions: fingo, facio; 
fortis, validus; gratia, amicitia, favor; nequam, nefarius; par, similis, 
idem; scelus, nefas. If the direct method rejects the use of English 
definition because the words of one language are often not exactly 
translatable into those of another, are we to suppose that such 
definitions as are given above in Latin will teach the student a nice 
discrimination in the use of Latin words ? 

Surely that trench is untenable; and it will have to be admitted 
that the general vagueness of the first years under the direct method 
extends to this part of the field also, with a promise of clearing up 
later. But is not that exactly what happens when the pupil starts 
with English definitions? There seems to be no royal road and no 
short cut to the acquisition of a fine sense of discrimination in 
matters of Latin diction. Intimate acquaintance with the master- 
pieces of the language appears to be the only avenue of approach, 
and this avenue is not open in the early stages of any method. 

Still another question is suggested by chapter v of Mr. Jones’s 
book, wherein he gives an interesting concrete illustration of the 
actual procedure in the classroom. The questions and answers 
run along very smoothly in the dialogue between master and class, 
but the reader cannot help wondering whether the model is not 
likely to create expectations that are too roseate. It is inevitable 
that much of the question and answer of the work from day to day 
will fall into pretty well-defined ruts, so that the answers of the 
pupil become more or less mechanical. It is not denied that con- 
siderable proficiency is gained, especially under certain teachers; 
the point is that people who merely read a ‘“‘sample lesson” or 
visit a ‘‘demonstration”’ easily fall into the error of far overrating 
the dexterity of the pupils, and go away talking of “‘the fluency 
and ease with which both teachers and pupils handle the Latin 
language.” 

Though Mr. Jones is heart and soul for the direct method and 
feels that its adoption in England is absolutely necessary, the candor 
of the epilogue is charming: ‘‘No one can write a book on method, 
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no one can even pay a visit to the classrooms of a good school, with- 
out realising how small a part method plays in successful teaching’”* 
(p. 157). Here is the situation in a nutshell. Give us broad- 
gauge, whole-hearted teachers actuated by a generous enthusiasm, 
and let new methods be tried out within the limits of safe experi- 
mentation. 


* Not italicized in the original. 




















A QUESTION OF EMPHASIS’ 


By CAMPBELL BONNER 
University of Michigan 


The history of classical studies for the last century exhibits a 
constant fluctuation in the degree of interest accorded by teachers 
and scholars to various provinces of the subject. At one time it 
is text criticism that receives the emphasis, at another the encyclo- 
pedic study of ancient life, at another syntax, or archaeology, or 
history, or religion. This shifting of interest is often not a matter 
of progress in time; it may be determined by the personality of 
some great teacher or by the place where the study is pursued. In 
any case it is the business of the critic of method to raise a warning 
finger when emphasis seems to rest too long or too heavily upon a 
single division of a wide field. 

As in university teaching and research, so also in the pedagogic 
problems of the high school and the junior college a similar fluctua- 
tion is to be observed. At one time or place, or under the influence 
of one energetic teacher, the interest may be in accurate gram- 
matical analysis, or improved terminology; elsewhere, in the direct 
method, in “‘the Latin in English,” and so on. And there is the 
same need of an occasional warning against overdoing a good thing. 
Such a warning needs neither special learning nor special pedagogic 
genius to set it forth; and as befits a subject which has to do 
simply with the exercise of common sense, what I have to say will 
be briefly and plainly presented. 

It seems to me that just now we may be in danger of laying too 
much emphasis in school and college teaching upon what we may 
call the externals of Greek and Roman life. We are constantly 
being told that something must be done to “‘vitalize” the study of 
the classic authors, not only by illustrating them with archaeological 
material, but also by bringing the life of the ancient world visibly 

*Read before the meeting of the Classical Association of the Middle West and 
South in Louisville, April, 1917. 
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and tangibly into the life of the young student. Hence, in our 
high schools and to some extent in the colleges, great attention is 
paid to the reconstruction of the details of ancient life and custom. 
Roman weddings are celebrated on every hand; Latin plays, or 
{ playlets, are presented; Greek plays are occasionally attempted, 
either in translation or in the original. Our teachers grow great 
in their knowledge of draperies, ornaments, archaeological details, 
and the minutiae of ancient costume. 
| I am convinced that the value of this work has been too highly 
estimated by some teachers because of a certain misapprehension, 
and that much of the effort expended upon such work, however 
praiseworthy the motives behind it, may even interfere with more 
important objects of classical study. 
Before developing this criticism, I wish to protest in advance 
‘ against a possible misunderstanding of my purpose. I do not wish 
to be understood as holding that archaeological exercises, or even 
amateur dramatic performances are useless. Those who carry 
them out are our friends and are serving the cause of the classics 
with hearty good will; and assuredly at the present stage of classical 
studies there should be no quarreling among friends. So far as 
our own university is concerned, we hope to increase rather than 
diminish the amount of attention given to archaeological subjects. 
New courses in this field are to be offered next year; and as for 
public exercises, we have recently produced a Greek play which 
represented a great deal of work, not only on the part of the Classi- 
cal Club, under whose auspices it appeared, but also on the part 
of all the members of the Greek department and several of their 
colleagues in Latin, who generously collaborated in the under- 
taking. I trust that this caveat will protect me against personal 
| arguments; the more so when I affirm that our performance of the 
; Iphigenia, in spite of some great difficulties with which it had to 
contend, surprised and delighted me by the added clearness which 
it lent to my mental picture of a Greek drama. 
| Why, then, do I deem it necessary to raise this question of 
emphasis? First, because the overvaluing of so-called “visual- 
" izing’”’ methods is due to a misapprehension, which, if suffered to 
persist, will prove pernicious to the cause of classical studies. The 
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life of a people, after all, is expressed in its highest terms through 
their thoughts; and the best thoughts of the Greeks and Romans 
remain in the medium of written language, not in stately temples 
and sculptured marbles, nor in the fascinating and ever-interesting 
drawings on Greek pottery and Pompeian walls. In place of saying 
that the study of antiquities and practice with archaeological 
apparatus vitalize the literature of the ancients, we ought rather 
to remember that it is Greek and Roman thought expressed in 
Greek and Roman literature which gives life to the dead remains 
of their material civilization. From the tombs and temples of 
Egypt, from the palaces of Mesopotamia, the investigator can recon- 
struct a marvelously complete picture of Egyptian or Babylonian 
or Assyrian daily life and pursuits in peace or war—a picture 
possibly excelling in richness of detail all that archaeology tells 
us of Greek life. But the life of Egypt, Babylonia, and Assyria 
can never be so real to us as the life of the Greeks, simply because 
the literary remains of these peoples are not to be compared in 
variety or depth or artistic value with the literature of the Greeks. 
One may stand admiring and amazed before the monuments of 
ancient Peruvian civilization, such as the lonely and impressive 
city of Machu Picchu. And yet the life of the Incas can never be 
truly vital to us for the reason that they have left no literature to 
breathe the spirit of life into their monuments. 

The case is different, of course, when our “‘vitalizers’’ and 
*‘visualizers”’ address themselves, not merely to the study and 
exhibition of material objects, but to a dramatic performance where 
word and act, setting and costume, combine in one effect. But 
here also it is never to be forgotten that it is the thought that makes 
the drama, and that the word is the primary vehicle of the thought. 
In so far as the thought is worthy and the word is worthily delivered 
and understood, a dramatic performance serves the cause of classical 
study; but when the attention of spectators and participants is 
allowed to attach itself to temple or altar, to toga or himation, to 
shield or javelin rather than to the thought of the playwright, to 
just that extent does the performance lead away from, rather 
than toward, the goal of our endeavors. 
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It should never be forgotten that if we lay too great emphasis 
in our teaching upon the visible and tangible we are likely to play 
directly into the hands of our enemies. Not classical teachers only, 
but all who have to do with literary studies have had reason to 
complain of a tendency of our times to value only what can be 
weighed, measured, or counted. Whenever a classical teacher 
lays undue emphasis upon those features of his subject which can 
be appreciated by the senses, he directly, no matter how innocently, 
strengthens the hands of the Philistines. 

Much could be said about the question whether dramatic and 
other “visualizing” programs really produce good results in 
proportion to the efforts expended on them. This is, however, a 
matter that ought to be left to the discretion of the teacher. If 
he—or she—will remember that visualizing programs are no 
panacea for our troubles, and will count the cost of the undertaking, 
no harm can be done and much good may be accomplished. But 
the teacher working in a school where only meager resources are 
available for models, costumes, staging, and the like, should 
resolutely refuse to strain apparatus and personnel for what 
will probably prove incommensurate results. And even in those 
fortunate schools and colleges where resources are plentiful it 
should be remembered that in an ambitious dramatic performance 
there are disturbing, disorganizing effects upon the regular work 
which are by no means to be ignored. 

’ After all, successful teaching is not and never has been dependent 
upon material and apparatus, nor upon the skill of the archaeological 
reconstructor or the theatrical manager. Of the great school- 

teachers that I have known, two stand out particularly—John M. 

Webb, of Bell Buckle, Tennessee, and Judson Pattengill, of Ann 

| Arbor; and neither would have shone as a “visualizer’”’ according 

to some recent notions. The vitality of their teaching was rooted 

in high character, in broad and deep reading, and in a vivid, 

constructive imagination playing upon every sentence that they 

interpreted for their pupils. And outside of the teaching profession 
the strongest friend of classical studies that I know is a St. Louis 
lawyer who never saw a classical play and who got his Greek and 
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Latin in some homely classrooms where the only ornaments were 
a few battered wall-maps. 

When I think of the qualities that made teachers of the great 
type, I am led to make a criticism—the only serious one that I feel 
obliged to utter—upon the mental habits of many teachers of 
today. I take it that in the complexity of their lives and in the 
demands made upon them by administrative routine the high- 
school teacher, the college instructor, and the university professor 
are nowadays much alike. But—lI say it with due caution—I fear 
that many school-teachers do not realize as clearly as their col- 
leagues in the colleges how necessary it is constantly to read and 
re-read Greek and Latin literature in, around, and beyond the 
ground covered by actualinstruction. They have time to study and 
discuss new methods and to labor over “platform stunts’ and other 
appeals to the eye and ear; but many of them do not find time to 
extend and improve their knowledge of the thoughts of the Greeks 
and the Romans, and still less do they make it their habit to bring 
every year more and more of ancient literature into their classrooms. 

It may be true that in time past college-entrance requirements 
have held the schools down to a cut-and-dried routine; but that 
condition has changed. It is true also that good selections for 
reading in schools—selections of choice bits from works which, as 
a whole, are not suitable for immature students—are not numerous 
and often not very workable. But I know of a young college 
instructor who, like many others in these days, has to teach elemen- 
tary Greek. When he wants to vary the program of reading in the 
Anabasis, he copies and manifolds a lively bit from Lucian, or an 
epigram or two from the Anthology, or a fable of Aesop, and shows 
his class another side of the literature. This sort of thing can be 
done with corresponding material, and with equal or greater ease, 
for Latin students. It requires a minimum of apparatus and 
expense. But it does require a knowledge of ancient authors, and 
it requires also an appreciation of the fact that real ‘“vitalizing”’ 
depends primarily upon the richness and vitality of the teacher’s 
mind. A teacher who takes this hint to heart and improves upon 
it—which it would be easy enough to do—will in the end do more 
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en senting’ 


for the minds of his pupils and, incidentally, for the cause of 
classical study than our friends who labor over togas and sandals. 
In closing I wish particularly to say a word of comfort to the 
outnumbered men among our classical teachers. It is likely 
enough that, when the cry “‘vitalize your classics” suggests to a 
sturdy male the idea of fussing over draperies and ribbons for a 
dramatic representation, he may think that he has made a bad 
blunder in the choice of his profession. And yet it is very desirable 
that we continue to keep men in classical work—and I mean men 
of the athletic, not the aesthetic, type. I think that the cause of 
the classics would be helped rather than hurt if as we went about 
the schools we saw more men with thick necks and big hands. Now 
it is hardly to be expected that men of this sort should give them- 
selves up with great zest or great ease to the neat, minute work of 
staging a Greek play or a Roman nuptial celebration. In fact, it is 
my humble opinion that if there be men who really enjoy this 
particular kind of “‘vitalizing’”’ they must be akin to that Epeius 
who, as Plato tells us, in his next incarnation chose the life of a 
woman skilled in handicrafts. Let our heavy-handed men take 
courage. If they have the brains and the determination to learn 
more of the ancient authors and wisely to introduce more of Greek 
and Roman thought to their pupils, they will have vitalized their 
subject far more genuinely than those who delight their audience 
of fathers and mothers with dramatic representations in which Jane 
and Mary shine as Roman brides or Greek heroines. 














Hotes 


[Contributions in the form of notes or discussions should be sent to John A. 
Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl.]} 


THREE NOTES ON TACITUS’ AGRICOLA 


Cap. 19. 4: “‘Namque per ludibrium adsidere clausis horreis et emere ultro 
frumenta ac luere pretio cogebantur.” 

The reading /were (for the difficult, if not impossible, /udere of the later 
manuscripts) was first conjectured by Wex,' who, understanding some such 
object as imperata, took luere pretio in the sense of “to discharge their imposts 
with money.’ The conjecture proved to be correct, being afterward found in 
the authoritative Jesi manuscript, the source of the whole extant tradition. 
His interpretation has also been widely received, appearing, for example, in two 
recent editions—Stuart’s in 1909, and that of Hutton for the Loeb Library 
in 1914. Nevertheless, I cannot believe it to be right. In the first place it is 
a very un-Tacitean repetition of the idea of emere frumenta, and in the second 
place it seems to miss the whole point of the Roman oppression. In fact, on 
this interpretation, aside from adsidere clausis horreis, the sentence would con- 
tain no allusion to any oppressive measure. It was not oppressive to require 
those who had no corn to pay money instead; it would have been unfair 
not todo so. Nor was it a grievance that they did not receive the actual 
grain to be immediately redelivered, or (as Stuart remarks) that “the Romans 
kept both grain and money,” as if, when a Briton paid for what he could not 
otherwise furnish, he would expect to receive the grain. Moreover, he did 
not literally buy what was in the granary, but by his payment enabled the 
Romans to obtain the amount of his share from other sources. In this trans- 
action he is made to suffer through having the price fixed at an exorbitant rate. 
This is the point of luere pretio; the people were required (in a sense) to buy the 
grain and (ac=“‘ what was worse”) to expiate the act by paying at a very high 
price—a thing which constituted real oppression. For lwere in this sense 
examples are hardly needed,3 but what is notable here is the fact that it is used 


t Prolegomena, p. 8o. 

2 Ibid., p. 81: “‘ac idem fere est quod sive vel potius (Sie mussten kaufen, das 
heisst mit Gelde biissen).” 

3 Cf. Cic. Verr. 1. 8; Mil. 36,99; Rep. iii. 33; Tusc. v. 64; Verg. Georg. i. 502; 
Aen. i. 136; xi. 849; Tac.: Hist. ii. 54. 8; iii. 16. 23; Am. xii. 54.17; xiii. 21. 2; xiv. 10. 
17; Xv. 69. 16. 
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absolutely. It is by no means an isolated case. In the Agricola are the follow- 
ing instances; iransgressus 18. 2; ageniem 18. 5; lerrueral 20. 5; offendam 
22. 15; transgressus 24.1; reliquerunt 32. 4; limere 32. 10; meluentium 34. 2; 
relinquere 38.1; interpretarentur 40.4. In the Germania I have noted scrutaius 
est 5. 3; prohibuerunt 10. 3; agunt 19. 2; degunt 20. 2. Doubtless other 

: examples' could be found, but these are sufficient to show that the absolute use 
of luere illustrates an apparently unnoticed characteristic of Tacitus’ style in 
the Agricola and the Germania. 

Cap. 30. 4: “Nos terrarum ac libertatis extremos recessus ipse ac sinus 
famae in hunc diem defendit; atque omne ignotum pro magnifico est.’’? 

Sinus famae, the crux of this much-discussed passage, has fared variously 
at the hands of editors. In Wex it is “the protection of our fame”; in Orelli, 
“the remoteness of our abode” (famae being a dative); in Furneaux, “‘the 
remoteness of our glory”; in Gudeman, “the retired nook which only rumor 

' reaches”; in Hutton, “‘the sequestered nook of story”; and in Stuart, “the 
privacy which cloaks our name.”’ I wish to suggest another, and what seems 
to me a more probable interpretation, approaching the expression from the use 
of sinus in the sense of a strip of land projecting into the ocean or into alien 
lands. It is so used of Jutland,3 of a part of the empire (sinus imperii) extend- 
ing into German territory,‘ of a stretch of land from Syria to the Euphrates, of 
the peninsula of Greece,® and, finally, of the portion of Scotland between the 
firths of Forth and Clyde on the north and the Solway and the Tweed on the 
south.’ This is the proprio sinus, the whole of Caledonia being sinus—that is, 
the peninsula which Tacitus thought of as jutting out from Britain. The 
term, when brought into connection with famae, takes on an easily derived 
meaning, and we have what may be roughly translated as ‘“‘the inswarity of 
our fame.” (We lack the word “peninsularity.””) The phrase has the subtle 
implication that the fame of the Caledonians has the same conformation as 
their country and is coincident with it. There had been, then, two factors in 

‘ their security—their geographical isolation and the fact that they were famous 
only among themselves. The very ignorance of the outside world was a pro- 
tection, in that a certain glamor is cast over the unknown. “Situated on the 
confines of the earth and of liberty,” says Calgacus, ‘‘ we have been protected so 
far by our isolation and by the very insularity of our fame.” 

Cap. 31. 5: “‘nos integri et indomiti et in libertatem, non-in paenitentiam 
laturi . . . . ostendamus, quos sibi Caledonia viros seaposuerit.” 

In this passage the editors have looked askance at /aturi, though it is read 
by all the manuscripts, including the recently discovered E. Wex (early in 


* Cf. tenuisse Livy i. 1. 5 with cursum omitted. 
* For brachyology in general see Gudeman, Agricola, p. xxxi, and Germania, 


p. lxviii. 
3 Germania 37. 1. 6 Pliny N.H. iv. 1. 1. 
4 Ibid. 29. 4. 7 Agricola 23. 2. 


5 An. iv. 5. 4. 
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the field and forgetting that Tacitus avoids the obvious) proposed arma laturi; 
Halm suggested vindicaturi; and Koch, bellaturi. Furneaux in the Oxford 
text prints /aturi with a dagger, and is followed by Hutton in the Loeb edition, 
while Stuart goes back to the correction of Wex. It seems to me that the text 
is perfectly sound, and that /Jaturi (like luere and the examples in note 1) is 
merely the absolute use of the verb. This, as we have seen, is a peculiarity of 
both the Agricola and the Germania. In an expression made familiar by 
countless repetitions the omission of arma would not cause misunderstanding, 


but would give a special color to this part of the sentence. 
JEFFERSON ELMORE 


LELAND STANFORD JUNIOR UNIVERSITY 





ODYSSEUS DISGUISED AS AN AGED BEGGAR 


Kirchhoff, in his Die Homerische Odyssee, laid great stress on the contra- 
dictions and inconsistencies involved in the miraculous aging of the hero 
through the purposes and power of Athena, and he tries to bring harmony into 
the story by assuming that the changes in Odysseus were natural changes and 
wholly due to the years and the hardships of his absence (p. 539): “So viel 
ist klar, die Unkenntlichkeit des Odysseus sei die natiirliche und unvermeid- 
liche Folge zunehmenden Alters nach langer Abwesenheit und der Miihsale 
einer langjahrigen Irrfahrt.” 

We cannot be exact in numbering the years of Odysseus when he left as 
a part of the army bound for Troy, but they could not have been far from 
thirty, so that when he returned he must have been about fifty years of age. 

The youth of Telemachus, the unfaded charms of Penelope, the continued 
life of his dog, and the reiterated mention of his return in the twentieth year 
fix the duration of his wanderings, so that all the direct as well as indirect 
proofs limit his wanderings to twenty years. The fact that his father, in spite 
of all his sorrows and hardships, was still alive shows that Odysseus on his 
return was a full generation from extreme old age, if indeed “extreme old age” 
could properly be applied to Laertes, who was even then able to do a good 
day’s work in the orchard and to fell a foeman with his spear; while the nurse 
who had cared for Odysseus in his infancy was still an active member of the 
household. 

The hardships which he was compelled to face were, no doubt, severe, but 
they were not of long duration, while the years spent with Circe and Calypso 
were free from aging sorrows or exhausting struggles, and even the years at 
Troy seem to have been far from strenuous. 

The changes one undergoes in the twenty years from young manhood to 
middle age are ordinarily very small, if one is in good health, and Odysseus 
seems to have been free from sickness and to have had a most vigorous appe- 
tite. I have recently been at two reunions of college classes on the occasion 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary of graduation. Most of the members of these 
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classes had not met in twenty-five years, yet not a person in either case failed 
to recognize instantly every member of his class. 

Helen had been twenty years from Greece when Priam called her to him 
on the Walls of Troy and asked her to name for him various leaders of the 
Greeks, yet she did not hesitate a moment, nor fail to recognize a single one 
whom she had known before. 

The very heart of the Odyssey is that Odysseus should return to his home 
“unknown to all,” yet unless some miracle had been wrought in him he must 
have been recognized at a glance by Eumaeus, Eurycleia, and Penelope, but 
this inevitable recognition would have ruined the plot, hence the necessity for 
some miracle by which this necessary recognition may be avoided and the plot 
of the poem may be unfolded. 

It is incongruous indeed that, when a fight is made upon Irus for the 
privilege of begging in the Palace of Ithaca, an old and wrinkled beggar should 
show such beauty of physical vigor, o 66: 

avtrap ‘Odvaceis 
locaro piv paxeow mepi nde, paive 5 pnpovs 
Kadous Te peydAous Te, paver 5é of eipées Suor 
ornbed re oT Bapoi re Bpayxioves’ 

This may seem inconsistent, but it is Homeric and has a perfect parallel 
in the Iliad in the scene between Aphrodite and Helen, immediately after 
Paris has been snatched from the hands of Menelaus. The following verse 
refers to the goddess, I 386: 

yen: S€ puy eixvia wadavyeves rporéarev— 

Yet when Helen talks to this old woman of extremest age she notices her 
beautiful neck, her passionately lovely breast, and her sparkling eyes, just 
those parts where old age is most likely to set its mark, T’ 396: 
kai p’ as ody évonoe Deas wepixadd<a Seip 
:. o77bea 0 ipepoevra kai dupara pappaipovra, 

The disguises of Aphrodite and of Odysseus show the same marks and 
belong to that large list of poetic devices which may be called devices of tem- 
porary expediency. The poet wished to bring Odysseus home and to have 
him unknown, yet he must still be a vigorous man capable of overcoming the 
suitors, that is, he must appear old yet really be in his prime; hence the need 

of a miracle, not a thoroughgoing miracle, but just sufficient to create in the 
mind of the hearer the assurance that Odysseus will not be prematurely 
' recognized. 

Nothing short of a miracle could have made Odysseus seem so old that he 
could not be recognized, yet at the same time keep him so young that he 
could string the bow and slay the suitors. After the miracle has served its 
purpose it is ignored and so, accordingly, plays no part in the final recognition 


scenes of the last two books of the Odyssey. 
Joun A. Scott 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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BERGK’S HISTORY OF GREEK LITERATURE 


Bergk, as is well known, began his History of Greek Literature on a mam- 
moth scale, so that the first volume of 1,024 pages touched only the early 
epic. This first volume received the finishing labors of the author, who lived 
to see it printed, so that it may fairly be supposed to represent his ideals of 
such a work. 

I have had occasion recently to study once more his treatment of the 
Homeric poems, and I have been surprised beyond measure, not only by his 
wild conjectures, but especially by his astounding ignorance of the simplest 
facts of the poems. His knowledge of Homer was slight indeed, his presump- 
tion enormous. This one illustration is enough, even if it stood alone, to prove 
that he either never read the Odyssey or read it most carelessly. 

Page 709: 

Vortrefflich ist auch die von sittlichem Ernst erfiillte Ansprache des Odysseus 
an Amphinomus, wo der Dichter bereits auf den Schluss des Epos hindeutet, indem 
er sagt, jener werde durch die Hand und Lanze des Telemachus fallen. Wenn 
nachher bei der Schilderung des Mordes der Freier Amphinomus gar nicht vorkommt, 
so hat nicht der Dichter sich einer Vergesslichkeit schuldig gemacht, sondern jener 
Abschnitt ist eben liickenhaft iiberliefert. 


This can have but one meaning, and that is that Amphinomus was not men- 
tioned when the suitors were slain, and so there must be a hiatus in the tradi- 
tion. It is a very easy thing to turn to the story of the slaughter of the suitors, 
where it is told how Odysseus first slew Antinous and Eurymachus, and then 
Telemachus slew Amphinomus, 
x 89: 

"Audivonos 8 "Odvorjos éefcaro xvdadipov0 

dyrios digas, eipvto 5¢ pavyayavov d£u, 

ei wus of elgere Ovpdwy. dAX' dpa mv POH 

TnA€uaxos xatomube Badwv xadrKype Sovpi 

Gpov peconys, da 58 ornberpw ddaoce 

Sovmnoer 3€ revwv, xOova & HAaveE wavTi perwry. 

Tyrcuaxos 8 drdpovee, Aurwv SoAxdoKov Eyxos 

avrov év "Auduwopy’ 


This is the first great exploit of arms in the career of Telemachus, and there 
is no better attested passage in Homer. What must we think of the knowledge 
of a writer who gave hundreds of pages to a treatment of Homeric poetry and 
yet did not know of this scene? And what value are all the Homeric theories 


advanced by such a writer likely to have? 
Joun A. Scott 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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A REMINISCENCE OF HERODOTUS IN MATTHEW ARNOLD 


Few lines of Arnold’s are more admired than the last stanzas of “The 
Scholar-Gipsy.” Everyone will remember how the Tyrian trader— 


. . . . held on indignantly 

O’er the blue Midland waters with the gale, 

Betwixt the Syrtes and soft Sicily, 

To where the Atlantic raves 

Outside the western straits, and unbent sails 

There, where down cloudy cliffs, through sheets of foam, 

Shy traffickers, the dark Iberians come; 
And on the beach undid his corded bales. 


The imaginative color and the perfection of expression here belong wholly 
to the poet; but I am inclined to believe that the idea of the last four lines 
was suggested by a quaint passage in Herodotus (iv. 196) describing the com- 
merce of the Carthaginians with a remote western tribe—Libyans, it is true, 
and not Iberians, but dwelling, like them, “outside the western straits’’: 


And this, too, is related by the Carthaginians: there is a Libyan territory and a 
population settled outside the Pillars of Heracles; and when they visit these people 
and land their cargoes they arrange their goods in order along the beach; and entering 
their boats, they show a signal of smoke. The natives on seeing the smoke come to the 
sea and put down gold in payment for the goods and retire to a distance from them. 
The Carthaginians then land and look at the gold. If they deem it a fair price for 
the goods, they take it up and depart; but if they think it is not enough they return to 
their boats and wait; and the natives approach and add gold to that they had put 
down, until they persuade the Carthaginians. And neither party wrongs the other: 
the merchants do not take the gold until it is made equal to the worth of the goods; 
nor do the natives touch the goods before the merchants take the gold. 


One wonders whether Herodotus’ informant had tongue in cheek when he 
added to this entertaining picture the complacent detail about the equity 
of the procedure. It seems likely that in this kind of bargaining the canny 
Carthaginians had a tempting advantage over the “‘shy traffickers” of Libya. 


SmNEY N. DEANE 


SmitH COLLEGE 























General Comment 
[Edited by Gilbert Campbell Scoggin, The University of Missouri.] 


In the Yale Review for October Mrs. Anne C. E. Allinson writes enter- 
tainingly on “Virgil and the New Patriotism.” 





Professor Gilbert Murray, of Oxford, has repeatedly shown that the ideals 
of the scholar and those of the public-spirited citizen do not conflict. To the 
North American Review for September he contributes an essay entitled “The 
Pale Shade.” Under this striking title, explained by the quotation with which 
he begins, he has undertaken to interpret certain traits of British character, 
often misunderstood by the foreigner. 





In School and Society for September 1, Professor H. C. Nutting, of the 
University of California, points out further shortcomings in Dr. Flexner’s 
methods of reasoning, taking as his basis Dr. Flexner’s article which appeared 
in the AWantic Monthly for April. He holds the doctor, willy-nilly, to several 
points essential to sound thinking, points that had been “‘touched”’ in a manner 
rivaling that of the “artful dodger.” 





For the purpose of calling the attention of advanced students to the 
advantages of study in the French universities there has recently been issued 
a comprehensive volume under the title Science and Learning in France. The 
book bears the imprint of the Society for American Fellowships in French 
universities, and the opportunities offered in the various fields of knowledge are 
outlined by corresponding specialists. The committee in charge of archaeology 
was composed of Professors G. H. Chase, of Harvard, H. N. Fowler, of Western 
Reserve, A. L. Frothingham, of Princeton, and J. R. Wheeler, of Columbia. 
Professors W. G. Hale, of Chicago, and E. K. Rand, of Harvard, are responsible 
for the section on Latin studies. Greek scholarship in France is outlined by 
Professor John A. Scott, of Northwestern University. Among the illustrations 
in the book are likenesses of Emile Chatelain and Henri Weil. The volume was 
planned and begun toward the close of 1915. 





In pleasant contrast with the recent ravings of the now-impeached Gover- 
nor of Texas against the tendency of so many of the residents of his state who 
were “going hog wild” about higher education, there stands out prominently 
the action of the neighboring state of Oklahoma in placing as its first repre- 
sentative in Statuary Hall a statue in memory of Sequoyah, the half-breed 
Cherokee who devised the so-called Cherokee alphabet. Sequoyah’s achieve- 
ment is of considerable interest to the student of language and writing. 
Although uneducated, he displayed wonderful ingenuity in devising, largely 
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from a spelling book that had fallen into his hands, characters that should 
represent the sounds of his native Indian speech. His alphabet, composed in 
1821 or thereabouts, is syllabic, and it is said that in a few days an Indian can 
learn to read his language, and that in two or three months a child learns to 
read and write. This, coupled with the fact that several other syllabaries 
have been so successfully employed among Indian tribes, suggests that there 
are certain inherent advantages in such an alphabet. The unsuccessful 
attempts to represent the sounds of strange languages by means of our Roman 
alphabet are notorious. Anyone familiar with history of linguistic science 
will at once call to mind the frequent polyglot collections of an earlier day. 
The progress of linguistics was long retarded because scholars paid almost 
exclusive attention to the written form of the word, to the neglect of the oral 
| pronunciation. Some of the difficulties of a syllabary are familiar to classical 

students from the Cyprian inscriptions (e.g., from Idalium), from Sir Arthur 
Evans’ discoveries in Crete, and from the Nagari alphabet. A specimen of the 
Cherokee may be found by the curious in the Album of Language, published 
' by Lippincott in Philadelphia in 1869. It was compiled by one Naphegyi, a 
name which I, for one, should be glad to find written in syllabic characters, as 
I have never been able to discover its pronunciation. 





In the Educational Review for September Professor Charles Newton Smiley, 
of Grinnell College, contributes a discussion of “The Case of X versus Dr. 
Eliot, Dr. Flexner, ef a/.”” With a pleasant play of humor he shows how useful 
is the study of Latin if one’s sole interest in college is not completely centered 
in the football field, but even against one’s will slightly diverted to a source 
from which may be acquired a wide vocabulary and ability to understand the 
best writings put forth in all realms of thought. Even after eliminating a larze 
percentage of “‘students”’ who through nature’s parsimonious dole of wit are 
' unable to succeed in reaching the intellectual goal, there still remains an over- 
whelming majority who may attain it “if we allow them to thumb a Latin 
lexicon five or six years. To be sure, few of them will be able to speak fluently 
this refined diction, with purity, brevity, lucidity, precision, and appropriate- 
ness; but a considerably larger number will be able to write it, and all will be 
able to read it with comfort and understanding.” He maintains that it is 
decidedly undemocratic for anyone “to deprive the children of the masses of 
their opportunity to learn the language with which they may hold converse 
with the world’s greatest spirits.’”” Likewise it is unscientific for would-be 
reformers to attempt to persuade a whole people to give up a form of education 
which has worked well, as President Eliot admits, merely to try a new scheme 
whose results are absolutely unknown. No plea is made for Latin as a voca- 
tional study, although even here its worth is proved. Rather the fact is 
emphasized that its study gives one power for enjoyment and it trains for 
citizenship. In conclusion, Professor Smiley quotes from the Autobiography 
of an Individualist. The author was a railroad signal man, and he says: 
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In presenting an argument, stating a case, or pleading a cause, I always attributed 
my intellectual advantage to the fact that in my youth I had received a 
thorough drilling in Latin and Greek, while my companions, as a rule in my line of 
life, had not. As a simple, practical equipment for life’s journey, what may be called 
my classical foundation seems to me now to be worth all the features of my school 
education put together. 





“Is American Higher Education Improving?” This subject is discussed 
in the September issue of the Educational Review by President Nicholas Murray 
Butler, of Columbia. President Butler thinks that present education lacks 
many of the useful features of a former generation, such as discipline which 
resulted from close application under strict oversight to a few difficult subjects. 

No educational instruments have yet been found that, in disciplinary value and in 
capacity to train a powerful and a subtle mind, are equal to Greek, Latin, and mathe- 
matics. The descriptive and experimental sciences cannot do it—or at least they have 
not done it—and the same is true of the newer subjects of study that are humorously, 
if roughly, classified together as the ‘‘ unnatural sciences’””—economics, sociology, and 
the like. 

Through long-continued use, Greek and Latin have acquired “the qualities of a 
highly tempered and highly polished tool.’’ While other subjects may possibly 
acquire these qualities, they have not done so. President Butler thinks that 
the study of these three subjects is on the decline in America and that in a few 
years a knowledge of Greek will be as rare as a knowledge of Hebrew, and that 
mathematics will soon follow the same path. With all the modern devices, 
such as adding machines and the like, a knowledge of mathematics will have 
no practical value as an incentive to its general acquirement. But what is to 
take the place of these subjects in the educational scheme? ‘“‘The vague 
discussion of what are called social questions will not discipline or train anyone.” 
Even history, if it be regarded apart from chronology and taught as the mere 
working of economic law, will have little value for education. President 
Butler is of the opinion that “higher education in the United States is at 
present in a condition where it may readily drop backward rather than 
improve.” Students are allowed too wide a range of subjects, and this leads 
to a loss of the discipline which comes from concentration, from hard work, and 
from ‘mastery of some relatively smaller field that comes from pursuing a 
better and older method.” However, it is a hopeful sign that already in some 
institutions there is a tendency to compel the student to concentrate his work. 
While there should be a broadening of one’s vision, there should also be a 
method that will lead the student beyond the mere elements in some restricted 
field. He thinks that much good has been accomplished by extension work 
and by summer schools. Scholarship, too, is now in higher esteem than for- 
merly; and, although it has lost some desirable qualities, it has added some 
others also desirable. There are now more “authorities” in America than ever 
before. In spite of the rather pessimistic strain throughout, he concludes that, 
in general, higher education is now improving. We are likely to show impa- 
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tience at its apparent slowness. ‘‘The problem before those who are charged 
with the care and oversight of higher education is to preserve its standards and 
its ideals while meeting to the full the demands of a new and increasingly 
complicated economic and social life.” 





A society has recently been formed at The Hague for the purpose of pub- 
lishing a new and complete edition of the works of Hugo Grotius. Grotius 
was born at Delft in 1583, and few men have left behind them such great fame 
for precocity and subsequent achievement. Distinguished alike as lawyer, 
historian, theologian, and philosopher, his distinction was largely grounded 
in a thoroughgoing knowledge of the classics, which were familiar to him from 
a very early age. He had attracted the attention of Scaliger, and at the age 
of fifteen he had edited Martianus Capella. Apart from critical work on the 
ancient classics (Lucan, Silius, Seneca Tragicus, Tacitus), and from translations 
from the Greek (Euripides, Stobaeus, Anthology), mostly done while still a 
very young man, he wrote a considerable amount of Latin verse. Dr. Sandys, 
the historian of classical scholarship, gives him first place among the poets of 
his age for the reproduction of the classical spirit. His poem Adamus Exul 
was known to Milton, who seems to have taken several suggestions from it. 
One overzealous critic was so obsessed with the idea of plagiarism on the part 
of Milton that he actually translated numerous passages from Paradise Lost 
into Latin and tried to palm them off on his readers as passages from Grotius 
which Milton had brought over bodily into his own work! His eminence in 
public life involved him in a great religious dispute, and at the age of thirty-six 
he was condemned to life-imprisonment. He escaped, but was thereafter an 
exile from his native land. In his general attitude toward church separation, he 
bore a close resemblance to Erasmus, as Mark Pattison has well pointed out. 
He thought that Protestant and Catholic could unite on fundamentals and hold 
in the background mere doctrinal differences. His work De veritate Christianae 
religionis was long used in Protestant schools, but he was attacked by a con- 
temporary in a work entitled Grotius Papizans, and in more recent times Hallam 
has detected a “bias towards popery.” It is as jurist that Grotius is more 
generally remembered at the present time, and in particular as the author of 
De jure belli et pacis, published at Paris in 1625. This epoch-making book will 
be found best analyzed and criticized by Hallam in the concluding section of 
his second volume dealing with the Literature of Europe. The newly formed 
“Society for the Publication of Grotius” will first undertake to issue his 
correspondence, letters written both by him and tohim. This will be of special 
interest to all serious classical students who appreciate the broader aspects of 
classical learning, because Grotius numbered among his acquaintance such 
scholars as Puteanus, Salmasius, Meursius, Vossius, Heinsius, Casaubon, and 


Scaliger. 





In the School Review for December, 1915, Mr. Daniel Starch, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, published the results of a study which he had made for 
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determining the value of the study of foreign languages. He found “that the 
study of foreign languages materially increases a pupil’s knowledge of English 
grammar, but it increases to a small extent the range of his reading vocabulary, 
and that it modifies only slightly his knowledge of correct grammatical expres- 
sion or his general scholarship.”’ Without stopping to discuss the seeming 
inconsistency between the first and third statements, or to debate the tenability 
of the second, I shall only note that he found that students entering the univer- 
sity with Latin were superior in English and other subjects to students who 
entered with only modern languages or with no foreign language. He also 
found that in the high school, pupils in the Latin group were somewhat superior. 
In the same journal for April, 1917, he publishes “ Further Experimental Data 
on the Value of Studying Foreign Languages.”’ In this later study he tries to 
discover how much of this difference which exists between pupils with and 
without foreign-language study depends upon the actual training and how 
much upon difference in native ability. After a test given to 177 university 
students he decides that “training in foreign language seems to have produced 
a distinct effect in greater fluency of words in writing and in more rapid per- 
ception of words in reading.”’ This is probably an obvious fact to any teacher 
of the classics. Next comes Mr. Myron J. Wilcox, who, in School and Society 
for July 14, 1917, takes up the question, “ Does the Study of High-School Latin 
Improve High-School English?” Taking a suggestion from Mr. Starch’s 
results, he insists that “if the superiority in English of the classical students 
is due to classical training, we should expect to find greater superiority after 
Latin has been studied than before; but if it is inherent and not the result of 
training, there should be as great superiority in English grades before as after 
the Latin was studied.” He finds fault with Mr. Starch’s method because no 
comparison is made of the ability of the pupils before Latin is studied, and this 
is essential “if the gains due to training are to be measured.” What with 
tabulations, median grades, and the like, he reaches an interesting conclusion, 
interesting if true. He has taken for his investigation the four years of the 
high-school English of the pupils graduating from the Iowa City high school 
for the past ten years. “It is evident that those who were destined to take 
four years of Latin were already in their Freshman year clearly superior to those 
taking less Latin.” He then proceeded to make a study of the high school at 
Cedar Rapids, “‘a commercial and manufacturing city,” where, strange to say, 
the records of the past five years showed that most pupils had taken both Latin 
and German. In the Freshman year the classical group showed superiority 
to the groups taking either German alone or no foreign language, but in the 
Senior year he found little difference in the groups. He thinks that he has 
proved that, at least as far as these tested students are concerned, the superior- 
ity of those who took Latin is “not due to special discipline in Latin training 
secured in the study of Latin. It is probably due to the fact that, as a whole, 
the students who elect Latin are somewhat superior to those who refuse to 


take it.” 
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Those who feel sympathy for the votaries of learning in their vicissitudes 
of fortune will find food for reflection in ‘Some Letters of Robert Foulis,” 
edited with comment by Mr. David Murray in the Scottish Historical Review 
! for January and April last. We get some insight into the dreams and ideals of 
a great printer who had the welfare of scholarship much at heart. The 

publishing firm of Andrew and Robert Foulis, which was active in Glasgow 
during a large part of the eighteenth century, must always have a place in the 
history of classical studies, albeit that place is more humble than that occupied 
by the earlier houses of Aldus and Stephanus, and in our own time by that of 
Teubner. Of the many classical works issued by Foulis one was the edition of 
Homer for which Flaxman later prepared his famous plates. In the letters 
edited by Mr. Murray we see at first a prosperous printer who out of love for 
| his calling sets before himself a task resembling that which had consummated 
the ruin of another noble printer. It will be remembered how Stephanus had 
wrecked his fortune by the issuing of his famous edition of Plato. An edition 
of Plato in the original Greek, accompanied by a Latin translation, now became 
the all-important task that Foulis laid upon himself. As early as 1749 pro- 
.  posals for the work were issued in which he announced his intention to cast 
| type similar to the large type of Stephanus. He visited Leyden where he 
consulted with Hemsterhuis and Ruhnken. Thence he passed on to Paris 
where he received much help from scholars and was promised more. Texts 
with manuscript annotations from several sources were placed in his hands, 
together with a large mass of material for use in his proposed edition, which 
was to be edited by his brother-in-law, Professor James Moor, who held at the 
time the chair of Greek at Glasgow. For a long time the work of the firm was 
subordinated to the preparation of this great work. It was purposed withal to 
uphold the traditions of the best printers of the past: “I would be thoroughly 
| satisfied with regard to the elegance of the Greek character which I use. I 
| would have some researches for finding a better ink than ordinary, fully made 
out in the meantime.”’ At one time hope is even expressed that within three 
months the first volume will be ready for the press. Meantime, Robert, being 
a man of taste in the fine arts, had conceived the idea of establishing an academy 
at Glasgow, and in the course of his travels on the continent he purchased 
many works of art. The academy was opened in 1754, and in 1756 appeared 
his Homer. His Plato was to rival this, but in 1766 he writes rather down- 
heartedly that already he has made considerable expenditure for Plato, but 
that now the work is deterred by war abroad and by strife at home. The 
strife at home refers to the trouble that the jealous London printers were 
causing Scotch printers at the time. Probably the academy had been too 
great a drain upon his purse. At any rate it was closed in 1775 after the death 
of his brother Andrew, and the pictures were shipped off to London for the 
purpose of retrieving his fortune. They were dispersed for very meager sums, 
and on his homeward journey Robert Foulis, now a broken-hearted man, died 
at Edinburgh, June 2, 1776, and his great project died with him. 
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